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EA 
A Year's Growth of the City by the 
Falls of the Mississippi. 


BY HARRY P. ROBINSON. 


z: 
POPULATION AND PROGRESS. 
Hard times seem to agree with Minneapolis. It 
will take but a very few more bad years such as the 
‘last one to make it into a city of 200,000 inhabitants. 


What its exact population may be to-day it would | 


not only be impossible to say, but 
also somewhat dangerous to guess; 
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erected, at a cost of nearly $8,000,000, would be 
enough to prove that; but to one who was here a year 
ago and has been over the city again within the last 
few weeks, there is no need of figures and second- 
hand facts to convince him. He can see it in every 
street and avenue in Minneapolis, in the stately bus- 
iness blocks that have arisen and the handsome resi- 
dences. He can hear it in the conversation of the 
people. He can read it in the newspapers and in 
things more convincing than print,—in the stores 
with their costly stocks and in the hurrying crowds 
upon the streets. He feels, in his every relation of 
life, that he is in a great and growing city. 

In the last few months, of course, Minneapolis has 


Price 10 Cents. 


left considerable over $1,000,000 behind them when 
they went. Then the Army of the Tennessee met at 
neighboring Lake Minnetonka. Just before that the 
Odd Fellows had held their grand encampment here; 
and before that again the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union held their annual meeting in this 
neighborhood. Every such visit as this means not 
only a transient increase in trade, but advertisement 
for the city and many permanent residents. Many 
new industries have arisen in the past year and old 
ones have swelled to far larger proportions. Real 
estate property has increased considerably in value 
and municipal improvement has gone on rapidly and 
upon a liberal scale. Minneapolis, in fact, has a 
great future before it and recognizes 
the fact. It has a superb town site 





for by placing it at too low a figure 
a man would exile himself from the 
good graces of the city forever, while 
by estimating it as too large he 
would become an eternal object of 
hatred to St. Paul. <A year ago the 
writer had the hardihood to venture 
a conjecture in the columns of THE 
NoRTHWEST that the population of 
Minneapolis was something over 
90,000. He lived through it; but he 
has abandoned the profession of esti- 
mating populations in growing cities 
for the rest of his natural life. Of- 
ficially and collectively the people of 
Minneapolis to-day claim to number 
125,000 souls. Individually and in 
private they are content with from 
. 105,000 to 110,000. The last official 
count was that of the United States 
census in 1880, which placed the to- 
tal at 46,867; and since then all esti- 
mates have been but inference and 
guess work. There are various bases 
on which official Minneapolis grounds 
its estimate, two of the most impor- 
tant of which are the registered 
voting population and the number of 
school pupils. In the November 
election the list of registered voters 
showed over 28,000 names and on 
election day 20,218 votes were cast. 
In the public and private schools of 
the city there are supposed to be 
something more than 15,000 chil- 
dren between the ages of six and fif- 
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and is sensibly laid out, with ample 
spaces set aside for park -purposes, so 
that," however great it may be- 
come, it can never be cramped or 
unsightly, but must always re- 
main, as it is now, a beautiful city, 
stately to look at and pleasant to 
live in. 
II. 
THE MAYOR OF THE CITY. 


More than a year ago, the writer 
said in the columns of THE NoRTH- 
WEST, that if any man in Minneap- 
olis was asked to whom the city 
chiefly owed its prosperity, there 
would be no hesitation in his an- 
swer— ‘‘the Pillsburys.’’ Since 
then the people of Minneapolis have 
had no cause to change their opin- 
ions, while last spring they gave a 
somewhat emphatic utterance to 
them by electing one of the mem- 
bers of this remarkable family — the 
Hon. George Alfred Pillsbury —to 
the mayoralty of the city by an over- 
whelming vote. A liking for hard 
work and a belief in its virtues seem 
to have been early rooted in the Pills- 
bury family, for, in England, more 
than two centuries and a half ago, 
they bore for their motto the words 
“* Labor omnia vincit. But in all the 
generations of Pillsburys since then 
who have lived and worked from 
English Essex to Massachusetts and 








teen years. That, however, it is 
further supposed, does not represent 
more than about forty per cent of the population of 
the city between the ages of five and twenty-one, 
which is accordingly placed at a total of about 29,- 
000. Ifthe writer had not first declared that he had 
given up the business of estimating population he 
would like to say that there seem to be pretty suffi- 
cient grounds to justify a claim of, well, over 100,000 
people. As it is he will only think it, and advise 
his readers in other towns to compare the figures 
with the voting and school populations in their own 
cities and draw their own conclusions. 

That the city has grown at a prodigious rate in the 
last twelve months there can be no question. The 
mere fact that over 2,500 new buildings have been 


felt to some extent the dulness of business which has 
depressed all America. The greatest milling and 
wheat centre in the world could not help but feel it. 
But the intense activity of the summer. months pre- 
vented its weighing nearly so heavily as it did upon 
the East, and, by all accounts, the depression has 
been much greater in the further West and on the 
Pacific than here. In the summer there were two or 
three incidental booming influences which gave Min- 
neapolis a lift and helped to hoist her over the bad 
time ahead. Toward the end of July the Grand 
Army of the Republic held its grand annual encamp- 
ment in Minneapolis, bringing an influx of visitors 


Minnesota, it may be doubted 

whether any one of them has bet- 
ter deserved to bear the motto than the present 
mayor of Minneapolis. It was Lord, Brougham 
who was advised by a triend to ‘“‘confine himself, if 
possible, to the work of five ordinary men;’’ but his 
toil-loving lordship himself might have been envious 
of the amount of downright hard work which Mr. 
Pillsbury has got through in his life. Setting his 
early life aside for the present, the mayor has only 
been in Minneapolis six years as yet. During that 
time he has been president of the Minneapolis Board 
of Trade, of the City Council, of the Homeopathic 
Hospital and the Minneapolis Free Dispensary; and 
is still president of the Chamber of Commerce, of 


estimated at from 60,000 to 80,000, who must have | the Pillsbury & Hulbert Elevator Company, of the 
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Board of Water Works, of the St. Paul & Minneap- 
olis Baptist Union and the Minnesota Baptist State 
Convention; vice president of the Minnesota Loan 
and Trust Company; member of the Board of Park 
Commissioners; director of the Northwestern National 
Bank, the Manufacturers National Bank, the 
Minneapolis Elevator Company and a 


Even before going to Concord, Mr. Pillsbury had 
done no small share of the municipal work at War- 
ner, Mass., as postmaster, selectman, city treasurer, 
and representative to the general court. In fact, 
ever since he started in the world on his own account 


as clerk, ina grocery store at Boston, at the age of 





trustee of institutions innumerable. All 
this besides mayor of the city! ‘‘ Here’s 
a small trifle of work! trus- 
teeships and nine presidencies is a sim- 
And in 


Eleven 


ple coming-in for one man.”’ 
spite of the diversity of his duties, there 
has not been one post among all those 
which he has filled wherein he has failed 
to win the heartiest respect and appro 
bation of all who have been brought in- 
to connection The 
difficult kinds of work he has to do the 


with him. more 





more he appears to be able to give his 
undivided attention to each one. 
Mr. Pillsbury came to Minnesota from 





Concord, Mass., and apparently Con 
cord, Mass., was pretty sorry to see him 
said a 


go. “*Probably no person,’’ 


writer, in speaking of his departure, 
‘ever left the city who received so many 
expressions of regret as Mr. Pillsbury. 
Complimentary resolutions were unani- 
mously passed by both branches of the 
city government and by the First National Bank, Res- 
olutions passed by the First Baptist Church and 
society were ordered to be entered upon the records 
of each organization. The Webster Club, composed 
of tifty 


passed a series of resolutions regretting his de- 


prominent business men of Concord, 


parture fromthe State. A similar testimonial was 
also presented to Mr. Pillsbury, which was sub- 
scribed to by more than three hundred of the 
leading professional and business men of the city, 
among whom were all the ex-mayors then living, 
all the clergymen, all the both 
branches of the city government, all of the bank 


members of 


presidents and officers, twenty-six lawyers, 
twenty physicians, and nearly all the business 
men in the city.’’ 

And Concord had good reason to regret his go- 
ing, for since his arrival there in 1851, as purchas- 
ing agent of the Concord Railroad, the story of his 
life isa long record of hard work done for the 
He retained his post of pur- 


until °75, 


benetit of the city. 
chasing agent for twenty-four years 
and during that time was one of the most con- 
spicuous figures in the city. He organized the 
First National Bank of Concord, and was subse- 
quently its president; he also secured the charter 
for and organized the National Savings Bank, 
and was the that likewise. 
His name appeared in innumerable committees, 


first president of 
and in all the strongest testimony was borne to 
the merit of his work. He was for several years 
a member of the City Council; was mayor of the 
eity in 1876, and again in 1877, and in 1871 and 
irepresented the Fifth Ward in the Legislature. 
Besides this, Concord has to thank Mr. Pillsbury 
for many munificient public gifts. The large 
bell which hangs in the tower of the Broadway 
Trade building was his gift; and he and his son, 
C. A. Pillsbury, between them, presented to the 
building the superb organ in the First Baptist 
Church. Besides that, he was active in institut- 
ing the Centennial Home for the Aged at Concord, 
while many another public charity has to thank 
him for handsome contributions. Perhaps one 
of the most conspicuous instances of the thor- 
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ough and painstaking way in which Mr. Pills- 
bury carries through any work intrusted to him 
is afforded by his conduct as member of a com- 
mittee of three, appointed by the Concord City 
Council to appraise all the real estate in the city for 
purposes of taxation. In the discharge of the duties 


so devolving upon him he then visited personally 
every residence within the city limits. 











TION, G. A, 
eighteen, Mr. Pillsbury has shown a capacity, almost 
a genius, for hard and honest work almost incompre- 
hensible to most men. This alone would compel the 
respect of his fellow citizens; but by his generosity, 
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of his private life without his admiration growing to 
something warmer. Mr. Pillsbury is yet only sixty- 
eight years of age, and it is safe to predict that Min- 
neapolis will yet be grateful to him for much good 
work done for her, and many benefits received at 
his hands. 


III. 
SOME GYMNASTICS IN RHYME. 

What’s Minneapolis?!! 
Well, it the apple is 
Of the N. W. 
Eden.— I'll trouble you, 
Look at its size! If you 
Open the eyes of you, 
You'll see no ornery, 
Crooked or cornery 
Municipality. 
No! In reality 
We've got a pretty ser- 
Mart kind of city, sir. 
Look at the Syndicate 
Block ; don’t that indicate 
Wealth more than moderate? 
That shows at what a rate 
Growing, most happily ’s 





Sweet Minneapolis. 

Then there’s the Boston, an’ 
You might get lost in one 
Not half so vast, in an 
Instant, as that. Then you 
May bet your hat the new 
Chamber of Commerce is 
Full of bright promises. 
Next there’s the West Hotel, 
Somewhere the best hotel 


In all America. 

You might go very far 
Seeking one bettera 
Furnished, et cetera, 

And for the avenues 

They just beat heaven; you s- 
Hould look at Nicollet! 
(No use to stickle at 
Some small hyperbole) 
None so superb-i-ly 

Laid out and built upon. 
(Edges all gilt,) upon 
This side the water there 
Ain’t by a quarter, sir. 
Washington! Hennepin 
Avenues! Any pen- 
Urious citizen 

Might get a pretty sn- 
Ug little pile ina 

Very short while on a 
Few score of feet of it. 
Yes, I repeat, if it 
Wasn't for Washington 
—— Washington? 
Boshington, Toshington. 
Give Washington up! 


Washington?!! 


IV. 
CONSPICUOUS NEW BUILDINGS. 
How great the growth of Minneapolis has been 
during 1884, a glance at the following summary, 
taken from the Pioneer Press, will show : 















Total number buildings..............cccccccccsccccecccscceces 2,310 
Total number StOTES.....00.cccccccscscsceccccseccsces 245 
Total number residences........ 1,950 
Total miscellaneous buildings - 166 
Aguregate expenditure......... A $7,621,920 
Expended on residences.........c00cccceeceeeeeeeeeeneeeneenes 8,459,250 
Expended On stores ...........cccccceecceesececeeccrencescceces 1, 700 





Expended on public buifaings 
On manufacturing..............- 
QR WEDOOTRMOORD bo cccccccscscesiccsteccceccrcscoccecsscesasevses 


Over 2,300 buildings, with a total 
nearly $8,000,000, is a pretty considerable show- 
ing for one year’s growth. Nor is there any prob- 
ability of exaggeration in these figures. In the 
first place, the Pioncer Press does not make a prac- 
tice of going out of its way to magnify the 
In the second place, 





cost of 


growth of Minneapolis. 


_ these figures are the result of a careful and labo- 


rious canvass of the city, street by street and 
house by house; while lastly, in estimating the 
cost of the buildings, only just so much was 
counted in as had actually been expended be- 
tween January and December, 1884. <A building 








MINNEAPOLIS LOAN AND TRUST CO.’S BUILDING. 


his warm-heartedness and unostentatious charity, he 
has also won their affection. No stranger can read 
his public record without admiring the man who 
could live such a life; but it is a stronger tribute to 


his character that no acquaintance can see the details 


might have cost $50,000. But if only $20,- 
000 worth of work had been done on it 


since the end of last year, it would only be 
reckoned as costing $20,000 in the above calcu- 
lation. As a matter of fact, then, the actual cost 
of the building operations of the city in the last 
twelve months must have been considerably in 











excess of the $8,000,000 allowed for them. In the 
whole amount the only item for Governmet work 
is one sum of $8,000 expended in laying the founda- 
tion of the new post office—for which there is every 
prospect for an appropriation of $500,000 being al- 
lowed by the present Congress. 

THE enterprise and liberality of the late Chas. W. 
West, of Cincinnati, and of his nephew, John T. 
West, of Minneapolis, have given to the prosperous 
city by the Falls of 
St. Anthony the best 
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Next to the West Hotel should be mentioned the 
new Tribune building — ‘‘ the finest newspaper build- 
ing west of the Alleghanies.’’ Standing on a corner 
it has two fronts to north and west of 155 and 227 
feet respectively, and an extreme height of 168 feet to 
the pinnacle of its tower. A superb, eight-storied 


structure of rock-faced Joliet marble and pressed 
brick, with brown stone and terra cotta oramenta- 
tion; it would be something akin to sacrilege to 


of the best newspapers in the country. What is 
equally important, they are throwing money into it. 
Everything about the paper has been remodeled — 
from the ‘‘make-up’’ to the editorial staff. A 
special wire connects thé news room of the paper with 
that of the Boston Herald, thereby placing its news 
service on an equal footing with the best Eastern 
papers. Another special wire brings the news from 
Washington; while twice a week—on Wednesday 
and Sunday—a 
three-column origi- 





constructed, most 
costly and best 
equipped hotel in 
the entire North- 
west. The build- 
ing, which we show 
in an engraving on 
this page, is a noble 
There is 
a boldness, an indi- 
viduality and at the 
time a_har- 
in its archi- 
which 


structure. 


same 
mony 
tecture for 
we may look in vain 
among the famous 
hotels the 
East. The general 
style is the Queen 


big of 


Anne, but there are 
touches of what the 
architects call the 
early colonial, and a 
traveler remember- 
would 








ing Venice 
readily find sugges- 
tions of the Doge’s 
palace in the skill- 
ful 
white and red in the 


blending of 


walls of the second 

story and in the columns which support the snassive 
stone canopy of the carriage entrance. This en- 
trance, by the way, so delighted the eye of a well- 
known artist from an Eastern city, who lately visited 
Minneapolis, that he made a sketch of it for his own 
gratification. The interior of the structure is not 
disappointing, like the interiors of so many buildings 
that make a great show of solidity 


outside. The entire construction 
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publish an indifferent newspaper from such a palace. 
But apparently the new proprietors of the Minnesota 
Tribune have no intention of publishing an indiffer- 
ent newspaper, —for the 7ribune has, within the last 
few weeks, changed hands. Gen. A. B. Nettleton, 
who has for four years past been so honorably known 
.as its proprietor and editor-in-chief, and to whom 





is of the most durable character, 
marble and hard woods having 
been freely employed. Indeed 
the aim steadily pursued from 
basement to attic seems to have 
been to make the best building 
possible without regard to cost. 
Over a million and a half of dol- 
lars have been put into the struct- 
ure and its furnishing. Practi- 
cally the hotel is fire-proof, for it 
would be impossible for a fire 
breaking out in any part of it to 
endanger the lives of guests or 
servants before it could be ex- 
tinguished, so much incombusti- 
ble inaterial is used in the edifice 
and so carefully has the problem 
of security from fire been studied 
by the architect. 

In its general arrangement and 
its equipment with all modern 
inventions for convenience and 
luxury, the West leaves nothing 
to be desired. It is a model hotel in all respects. 
The architect, we sRould add, is L. S. Buffington, of 
Minneapolis, and this, we believe, is his first import- 
ant work. It is so suecessful—so original in its 
general effect and so conscientiously worked out in 
detail, so pleasing to theeyeinits picturesqueness and 
grace, and withal so well adapted to its purpose, that 
it must give him high rank in his profession. 


| journalists. 


LIBRARY IN THE RESIDENCE OF HON. W. D. WASHBURN, 


alone is owing the possession by Minneapolis of a 
first-class paper to-day, parted with the Tribune a 
month ago to Mr. Alden J. Blethen, late manager 
of the Kansas City Jorunal, and Mr. William E. Has- 
kell, son of the Hon. Edwin B. Haskell, of the 
Boston Journal. Bothof these gentlemen are thorough 
They are throwing their whole time 
and energies into the effort to make the Tribune one 
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nal letter appears 
over the well-known 
signature ‘‘Gath.’’ 
As a result the cir- 
culation has taken 
a big jump in the 
very first week of 
the new manage- 
ment; and there is 
every prospect that 
before long the pro- 
prietors will be as 
proud of their cir- 
culation as the city 
is of the paper and 
its home. 

Another splendid 
new building, which 
has barely been com- 
pleted a year, is the 
Lindley -Skiles 
block, built and 
owned by Dr. Alfred 
H. Lindley and Mr. 
—— Skiles, on one 
of the finest business 
sites in the city. 
The building has a 
frontage of 165 feet 
on Nicollet Avenue 
and 100 on Seventh 
Street. Itisa four-story brick building, the first floor 
being divided into eight magnificent stores, and the 
upper floors into eighty office rooms. The cost of the 
building alone was about $100,000, and the ground on 
which its stands is worth from $800 to $1,000 a front 
foot. But in spite of this both the proprietors have 
been more than satisfied with the interest which the 
rental has brought upon their in- 
vestment. And this is a point 
which might well give some food 
for meditation to those who are 
so fond of saying that the build- 
ing boom in Minneapolis is unreal 
and not warranted by the actual 
growth in population. A pecu- 
liar piece of evidence as to the 
reality and ho-esty of Minneapo- 
lis’ growth is afforded by another 
new block, of which we give a 
cut, viz., the Bliss block. This 
isa fine four-story building, 44x90 
feet, of St. Louis red fire-pressed 
brick aud blue Ohio sandstone, 
built, with every conceivable con- 
venience in the way of heating, 
ete., at a cost of $28,000. The 
block — being let for stores and 
offices—will have paid in the 
first year since its construction 
thirteen per cent on the original 
investment. The proprietress, 
Mrs. Marian C. Bliss, only came 
to reside in Minneapolis two 
years ago; but has made good use of her time, and 
this handsome block, though the finest, is by no 
means the only building she has erected in the city. 
The architect of the Bliss block — Mr. W. H. Grim- 





| shaw—has been in Minneapolis for nearly twenty- 


seven years, —since the time when all the buildings 
of Minneapolis were not worth as much as the Bliss 
block alone is to-day, and during his stay has built 


4 


most of the public schools of the city, as well as 
some of the finest business blocks and residences 
innumerable. 

The Camp block, erected by Dr. Arthur A. Camp, 
was built for the wholesale trade; its owner paying 
more attention to solidity and honest building, than to 
display his architect’s talents in the way of decoration. 
For the wholesale trade two things are of paramount 
importance, when location of their business is consid- 


ered. First, the adaptability of a given site, and the 


A eut of the residence of Mr. Emerson Cole, the 
senior partner of the well known firm of Cole & 
Weeks, whose mills cut from twenty to twenty-five 
million feet a year, is given elsewhere in this article. 
The residence is a fine house of red pressed brick 
with Ohio sandstone ornamentation, covering an area 
of 63x42 feet, is worth about $30,000, It occupies 
as good a site for a residence as can be found in the 
city, on the corner of Seventeenth and Vine streets. 
Mr. Cole himself is well known as one of the promi- 
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strength of the building; second, it must be centrally 
located, and have facilities for the receipt and ship- 
ment of goods. This building combines all of these 
points. It is built stronger than the building ordi- 
nance calls for, in every particular. The cellar walls 
rest on three courses of footing stones, respectively 
6 feet, 5 feet and 4 feet broad by 14 inches thick. 
The cellar walls are 30 inches thick, and as hand- 


some a piece of stone work as is usually seen. The 
walls of the two first stories are 20 inches, and the 
third and fourth stories 16 


inches, thick. The floor tim- ee 
bers are 3x14 inches, set at 12 
inches from centre to centre. 
It is strong enough for any 
kind of business. It is only 
three blocks from the West 
Hotel, and on the same avenue 
(Third Avenue North) some 
of the heaviest wholesale con- 
cerns in the Northwest are to 
be found, showing that this 
location is highly appreciated. 
Furst & Bradley have just fin- 
ished a noble building of their 
own within a stone’s throw 
of our illustration. 

The Camp building is 112 
feet deep, and in its rear isa 
platform 25 feet wide. Run- 
ning parallel with the plat- 
form is a private spur track 
connecting with every railroad 
entering the city, which gives 
the occupant of the building 
unsurpassed facilities for the 
receipt and delivery of goods, 
saving him the cost of drayage, the loss of time goods 
are on the way from freight depot to stores not so 
advantageously located as this is, breakage from re- 
peated handling, and other items which will occur to 
men in the trade. The building was finished too 


late last fall to be entirely occupied, and parties 
who consider it to their own interest to do busi- 
ness with advantages such as this location offers 
may communicate with A. A. Camp, the owner, 409 
Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis. 
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nent citizens of Minneapolis, and is to-day a member 
of the Board of Aldermen. 

Among the many unmistakable signs of prosperity 
and a large population in Minneapolis, are the rinks. 
There are no less than thirteen of them, The largest 
of these—the Roller Rink,—has a 
frontage of 100 feet on the main avenue of Minne. 
apolis, a depth of 530 feet, with a side-face the whole 


Washington 


distance on another avenue, and a ‘‘rear frontage”’ 


of 154 feet on a third street. With these dimensions 
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it is believed to be the largest skating rink¥in 
“Anyway the cost of the 
building alone was $35,000, and the land it stands 


operation’ in the world. 


on averages about $200 a front foot in value. The 
floor is one-half maple and one-half birch. Wide 


baleonies for spectators run down either side; a mil- 
itary band of ten instruments occupies a ‘“‘stand”’ 
suspended from the centre of the roof; smoking 
rooms, sitting rooms and buffet open off the main 
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The rink is owned by the Washington Roller Rink 
Company, with Mr. J. W. Clark as manager; and it is 
altogether-about as complete and well-appreciated an 
asylum as the most exacting rinkomaniac could desire, 

‘*The Washburn residenée’’ the finest dwelling 
house, it is claimed, west of New York, is an object 
of personal pride to every individual citizen of Min- 
neapolis. It fills almost as big a space in the public 
eye as the Grand Opera House or the Chamber of. 
Commerce building; and, to hear it spoken of one 
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would think it were as much a piece ot public prop- 
erty as Central Park or Nicollet Avenue. And in- 
deed, by Mr. Washburn’s courtesy, it has been, in 
the few weeks since its opening, only a semi private 
property. It is right, to, that it should be so; for to 
him who has eyes to see, a visit to such a house con- 
tains almost as much of instruction as a series of art 
lectures ora day ina museum. The furnishing aud 
decoration are superb, not merely from their costli- 
ness, but from the perfect taste which has guided the 
tinting of every room and the 
disposition of each piece of 
bric-a-brac. From the rugs 
on thelibrary floor to the fres- 
coing of the ceiling in the 
children’s bedrooms, every- 
thing is the perfection of har- 
monious coloring. In the 
state drawing room the soft 
pink shade—which is some- 
what suggestive of old world 
Pompeiian art—on the walls 
seems only a reflection of the 
red rosewood doors and wains- 
coting. So in the dining 
room, the dark English oak 
of the wood-work appears to 
have taken that exact shade 
for the sole purpose of har- 
monizing with the rich and 
sombre tones of the rest of 
the decorations. 

There is not a jarring color 
or a misplaced piece of orna- 
mentation in the whole house; 
but from the quiet study to 
the brilliant drawing room, 
everything is soft and restful to the eye. Mr. and 
Mrs. Washburn have traveled a good deal, and the 
tokens of their travels are in every nook and corner. 
The art of every land has been galled upon to help. 
Indian chairs of scented wood and brass work from 
Benares; bedsteads of Japanese bamboo and bronzes 
brought from the banks of the Tiber; French pot- 
tery, huge vases from China and gems of English 
decorative wood-work, are all collected here together. 


floor, and the entire building is heated with steam. | The arm of a couch unexpectedly ends in some 





























grotesquely carved head which looks as if it had 
been taken straight out of a stall in the Royal Chapel 
at Windsor; and the antique oak upright which ends 
the balustrade to the main staircase has for a decora- 
tion the endless pattern stolen from some Persian 
yase. The very urn which it supports and out of 
which the branching gas jets 

spring, looks as if it ought to 
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radiant Deity.’’ The whole thing is delightful; it 
would be charming in an engraving, but thus trans- 
lated into all the wealth of rich coloring of which 
stained glass is capable, and set against the after- 
noon sun, which breaks through it and floods the 
whole stairway and entrance hall in blue and amber 








is responsible for the decoration, as it now stands, 
was a person of a perfectly tasteful and artistic eye. 
The residence cost a great deal, but it is not in that 
that its attraction lies. It 1s admirable because 
every detail in its arrangement was carefully thought 
out till the whole absolutely satisfies the eye, so that 

it seems that nothing in it 

could be taken away or even 





be balanced on the head of an 
Oriental woman on her way 
to the bazaar. Unassisted by 
perfect art, that upright and 
urn would have been an iron 
rod and a gas pipe. 

Yet, with all its variety ot 
elements, with its multiplicity 
of ornamental woods and its 
elaboration of coloring there is 
not asuspicion of confusion, of 
a mixture of metaphors in the 
house. If any rooms can be 
said to be more perfect than 
the others, such are the dining 
room, with its rich mahogany 
wood work and brilliant — but 
perfectly cosy and home-like 
—colors in the furniture, and 
the library. The wood-work, 
which is beautifully carved, in 
the latter room is of Circassian 
walnut, which isin appearance 
half way between English wal- 
nut and the brighter olive 
wood; but the most beautiful 
things in the library are the 
stained glass windows. Four 
of these contain in their cen- 
tres medallion heads of Dante, _ 
Shakespeare, Longfellow and * 
Bryant respectively, and each is set in the middle 
of a tracery of prettily-appropriate foliage. The 
English poet has for a setting interlacing boughs of 
English oak. The great poet of the after-life stands 
out from among the leaves of cypress— emblems at 
once of immortality and death. 
Longfellow is surrounded by his 








altered in tint or position with- 
out changing it for the worse. 
The chief objection to it lies 
in the fact that no man of 
ordinary human fraility can 
go over it without becoming 
horribly covetous of another 
man’s goods. 

The Mackey-Legg block de- 
servedly ranks as one of the 
finest and most creditable 
blocks in the city. It is 
built. of Kasota stone, red 
pressed and fancy enameled 
brick, and is sixty-six feet 
square. Of the five stories, 
the lowest is divided into 
three stores, and the upper 
four rented for offices. The 
proprietors have been offered 
$140,000 for the building and 
lot on which it stands. It 
was built and is owned by F. 
A. Mackey and Harry F. Legg, 
who are also the proprietors 
of the well-known jewelry 
store of Harry F. Legg & Co. 











In the early spring Messrs. 
Mackey & Legg purpose mov- 
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light, it becomes a subject to write a poem upon. 

The main work of the furnishing was done by 
a celebrated New York concern, though Messrs. 
Bradstreet & Thurber, of Minneapolis, have con- 
tributed considerably to the tout ensemble by adding a 


ing their stock into the corner 

store in their block, and set- 

ting to work to make it the finest jewelry store in 

the United States. And those who know Tiffany’s, 
know what that means. 

One of the cuts contained in this number is that 

of the residence of Dr. F. A. Dunsmoor,—a fine, 

red Dakota stone building, which 

cost $60,000 to build. The name 





own ‘‘murmuring pines,’ and 
Bryant by his much-loved elm. 
From a fifth window, the old bird 
of wisdom, looking unutterable 
solemn things, blinks upon the 
book shelves. Two other notice- 
able ornaments in the same room 
are a brace of portraits, one of 
Ismail, the late khedive of Egypt, 
and the other of M. Thiers, each 
having been presented by the 
original to Mr. Washburn, and 
bearing an autograph of the donor 
at the foot. 

It would be useless to attempt 
to paint in detail even one of the 
rooms, much more the whole 
house, in such an article as this; 
but there is one thing which 
ought certainly to be mentioned. 
That is the large stained glass 
window at the head of the first 
flight of the great staircase. The 
piece is really new, having been 
made to order for the house, but 
from the richness and excellence 
of its coloring it might well have 
been taken bodily from the east 
window of some old world Nor- 
man minster. The design was 
taken from a piece of tapestry 
copied from one of Poursin’s paintings, and is an alle- 
gorical representation of the Goddess of Plenty enrich- 
ing the earth with an increase in answer to the pray- 
ers of men. Along the margin runs the quaint old 
legend, “If we could but open and attend our eyes, 
we would all, like Moses, espy e’en in a bush the 
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touch here and a detail there. 





The person who actu- 
ally presided over the choosing and harmonizing of 
color and form and materials was Mr. Baumgartner; 
but in its main designs and in many of its details, 
the plan of the house was thought out by the Honorable 
and Mrs. W. D. Washburn themselves. But whoever 


of Dunsmoor is best known in 
Minneapolis in connection with 
the real estate firm of Irving, 
Dunsmoor & Co., which handles 
a large amount of property, and 
owns, in addition to some two 
hundred good residence lots for 
saleon monthly payments, several 
good blocks of tenement houses 
and cottages. Among others the 
firm owns a block of twenty 
houses on Seventh Avenue South; 
a like number on Tenth Avenue 
South; fourteen houses on Sev- 
enth Street South; eight on 
Twenty-sixth Avenue South, and 
four six-room cottages on Grant 
Street. All of these are to rent 
at from ten dollars to twenty- 
five dollars a month. The firm, 
though new, does a large busi- 
ness, and from the scale on which 
it is pushing operations seems 
likely to increase it. 

Another residence of which a 
cut is given is that of Mr. R. W. 
Jordan, of the real estate firm of 
Jordan & Marchant. That was 
built two years ago from Mr. Jor- 
dan’s own designs—for he is, by 
profession, an architect—on an 
acre and a half of wild ground some distance from 
the business part of Minneapolis. Many people 
thought it much too far away. The one recom- 
mendation which the site then possessed was a 
superb view of the two cities and the neighboring 
lake region ; but even with that in its favor, the 
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$20,000, which Mr. Jordan put into the 
house, seemed a big sum to put so far 
away from town. Only a week or two 
ago—in spite of bad times— that same 
acre and a half, with the residence on 
it, changed hands for $43,000; and the 
owner values it at $45,000 to-day. 
Minneapolis, being as it necessarily 
is from its position, the point of ship- 





ment and -distribution to a very large 
tract of territory, has plenty of work to 
do in the way of storage and transfer- 
ring of freight. 
cut of the large six-storied brick rail- 


We give in this issue a 


road and general storage warehouse of 
Messrs. Scott & Wilkinson. This block, 
which is 66x140 feet in area, stands in 
a peculiarly central location for its fes- 
pecial business. Directly across the 
street from it are the freight warehouse 
and offices of the N. P. R. R., while the 
warehouse itself stands on a private 
double track connecting directly with 
the C., St. P., M. & O. Railroad. At 
this warehouse Messrs. Scott & Wilkin- 
son receive goods on consignment, by 
the car lot or otherwise, and unload, 
store, insure, (if desired) and deliver 
them in any quantities, to any railroad 
or business house in the country, on order 


femme 
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of the consignor. 


they will rent space with privilege of trackage to 
him and allow him to handle the goods himself. In 
fact, they offer every facility for the safe and expedi- 
tious transfer and shipment of all classes of goods 
for the Northwest trade, as well as for the regular 
Naturally a large 
part of their business consists in the handling of 


storage of freight of all kinds. 


farming implements for the wheat-growing regions of 
Dakota and Minnesota, and it is to the manufactur- 
ers of and agents for this class of goods that Messrs. 
Scott & Wilkinson’s warehouse should particularly 


commend itself. 


Vv. 


MANUFACTURES AND TRADE. 


The manufacturing and commercial record of Min- 
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mills of Minneapolis was 24,000 barrels, 
With these figures she not only stood as 
the greatest flcur-making city in the 
world, but her output was greater than 
that of any other two cities in America 
conbined. The total flour manufacture 
of New York andSt. Louis rolled into one 
would not have made up the bulk of 
the Minneapolis production. But in the 
last twelve months the total daily cap- 
acity of thecity’s mills has again been 
increased, and it now stands at the 
enormous total of 29,760 barrels. The 
detailed list of the various mills (taken 
from the Northwestern Miller), with their 
respective capacities, is as follows: 
WEST SIDE. 1884, 

NAME OF MILL. OPERATE) BY. BARRELS, 
























Anchor.. C. A. Pillsbury & Co........... 1,200 
Cataract ». R. Barber & Son.... . 550 
Columbia......... Columbia Mill Co... . 1,200 
Crown Roller...Christian Bro. & Co.. 1,900 
H. F. Brown & Co... 310 

hesmoaies D. Morrison............ 1,200 

...Cahill, Fletcher & Co. 1,000 

A eae 

..Hinkle, Greenleaf & Co..... 800 

..Crocker, Fisk & Co............ 800 
National.........Citizens Bank. .................. 150 
Northwestern...Sidle, Fletcher, Holmes Co 1,500 
Palisade...........Washburn Mill Co............ 1,500 
Pettit....... J. A. Christian & Co. .- 1,300 
St. Anthony......Morse & Samniis....... -- 500 
Standard..........D. Morrison & Co... «. 1,500 
Union........... .Morse & Sammnis ............... 300 
Washburn A.....) w, eS 3,500 
Washburn B.. + Washburn, Crosby \ 1,000 


Washburn C..... eeesceee 2,000 
Zenith.............Sidle, Fletcher, Holmes Co.. 800 











+ DUNSMOOR. 


If the latter, however, prefers it 


neapolis in 1883 was so brilliant that the city was 


quite prepared to see a decrease in the figures of 1884. 
Some small declension would have been expected 
anyway; but looking to the general depression of 
business all over the world, in the last few months, 
the falling off might well have been something con- 
Yet as a matter of fact the manufacturing 
figures of the past year not only show no decrease at 
all over those of 1883, but an actual increase. 


siderable. 
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some branches the increase of output is conspicuously 
great : especially is this the case with Minneapolis’ 
great industry —the flouring mills. 
Minneapolis never tire of making calculations about 
their flouring industry, or of hunting round for some 
new light in which to look at their mills, and the 
colossal columns of figures attached to them. 
In | end of 1883, the total daily capacity of the flour 
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THE CLARK HOUSE, 


EAST SIDE. 


Pillobary A.......0::<0«0 Mi I BE OBS cists sssixinisansion 6,200 
PROMIL.....cccccsescsossosses Stamwitz & Schober...................000 275 
Total Gaily capacity .....:.cccmvsserccesccsocesccssoccscescosesccsasess 29,760 





The people of 





Millstuffs 
Lumber 
Merchandise 
Farm and other machinery 
Hides and pelts.............. 












Pig-iron.. 
Barrel stock 
Live stock.. 

. Coal 
—— Wood 


By the courtesy of the editor of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, the writer has been able to see an advance 
proof of the tables of the yearly receipts and ship- 
ments in the various lines compiled by the Tribune 
reporters from the books of the secretary of the 
chamber of commerce. 
densation of those tables: 


The following list is a con- 


Receipts. Shipments. 

hctiniciniaiiainatainianiaiea bush. 29, 891, 040 4, 642, 560 
..bush, 475, 800 58, 200 

..bush. 709, 600 33, 600 

-bush. 191, 293 43, 200 

- bush. 7, 800 1, 200 

..bush. 172, 000 13, 500 

barrels. 102, 642 5,333, 375 

cocee tons. 8, 818 1,133 

ar loads, 2,472 166 

.-head. 48, 200 13, 900 

..tons. 229, 943 103, 349 

cachadakibeteuodvkil cords. 26, 182 453 
pounds 4, 189, 750 450, 263 

stead tons. 9, 817 1, 009 


14, 083, 000 627, 000 


Lime 17, 650 4, 500 
CI ov encensnccensasscnscassuscosesas barrels 60, 810 3, 475 
Household and emigrant goods.......1bs. 7,391, 800 4, 915, 530 


63, 615 26, 900 
5, 232 139, 967 
68, 250,000 168, 700, 000 
290, 282,703 232, 438, 609 
28,794,059 30,936, 935 
1,104,080 3,078,120 











SOI sic cscccoss : -pounds. 95, 500 161, 670 
Marble and stone. pounds. 81,090,000 38,380,000 
At the | I caciss dncganaxevecescune etenaid pounds. 32,080,000 62,640,000 
1 A Te car loads 122, 839 117, 204 
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The shipment of flour from Minneapolis in 1883 
aggregated 4,046,220 barrels. That was an increase 
of nearly 1,000,000 barrels over the previous year. 
This year’s figures, however, show a total shipment 
of 5,333,375 barrels, or an increase of twenty-five per 
cent over last year’s output. The following taple 
gives a comparative statement of the flour received 
at and forwarded from 
Minneapolis during the 
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Northwest. It has long been the flour city and the 
sawdust city, and now seems destined to be the glass 
city. With characteristic enterprise a company has 
been organized with ample capital. Nearly $50,000 
has been expended in erecting and equipping the 
works which, in a few days—considerably less than a 
year from the time the matter was first agitated — 
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gant prophecy,that if future operations bear out the 
results of the first experiments, Minneapolis may, 
with the enormous field which lies open to her in this 
line, in the very early future, possess a glass industry 
worthy to rank beside ber flour-milling and lumber- 
ing. At present, the manufacture which ranks third 
in her list is that of iron goods—of railroad mac- 
hinery, agricultural im- 
plements and the like. 





last nine years: 


Received. Forwarded. 
102,642 5,333, 375 


884 
pres 208,388 4,046, 220 


18 









188 3, 175, 910 
1881.. 3, 142, 974 
1880... 2, 051, 840 
1879. 1,551, 789 
1878 940, 786 
1877 935, 544 
1976 1, 000, 675 


The receipts of wheat 
during the last year have 
been 29,891,040 bushels, 
against 22, 124,715 bushels 
in 1883. 

In lumbering, Minne- 
apolis’ second great in- 
dustry, the shipments of 
the past; twelve months 
show a very large increase 
over those of 1883. The 
total amount of lumber 
forwarded from the city 
in 1883 was 122,540 000 
feet. In the year just 
closed the shipments have 
amounted to} 168,700,000 
feet. Nor does this nearly 
represent the actual in- 
crease in the lumber 
trade, for local consump- 
tion has been greater 
than heretofore,asa glance 
at the building statistics 
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will show. 

Again, setting aside the 
two mammoth industries 
in flour and lumber, the number of men employed 
in the various manufactures of Minneapolis has been 
considerably increased during 1884. The total cost 
of the manufactured products hos been close upén 
$22.000,000 (still exclusive of flour 
and lumber), which, it is true, shows 
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will be set in operation. At least one hundred and 
fifty men, mostly skilled hands, will be employed in 
the works. A second company has been organized, 
and hopes by another year to establish works, and 


In 1884 the various found- 
ries and machine shops 
of Minneapolis employed 
nearly 3,000 men, and 
turned out goods to the 
value of close to $8,000,- 
000. Next to that, after 
a long interval, comes the 
sash, door and blind in- 
terest, employing 1,357 
men and producing a total 
of $1,737,000 worth of 
goods. The following 
table, taken from the col- 
umns of the Pioneer Press, 
gives the total results of 
the year’s work in the 
different lines, together 
with the number of men 
employed in each. In this 
connection two facts of 





interest may be remarked 
as showing the healthful 
condition of Minneapolis 
manufacturing — several 
important new enterprises 
are on foot, in face of the 
prevalent dull times; this 
is fact numher one, and 
the second is that outside 
of such business ventures, 
which are of necessity 
suspended during the 
winter, very few men are 
out of employment. 













an exceedingly slight detrease from 
the figures of 1883. Against that, 
however, it should be remembered 
that prices have been considerably 
lower this year, and it is safe to esti. 
mate that, had the prices of 1883 
ruled through the last twelve 
months, the cost of the year’s manu- 
factures would have shown not only 
an increase, but an increase of at 
least ten or twelve per cent overt hat 
of 1883. 





Elsewhere in this article short ac- 
counts are given of various new 
industries, and business institutions 
which have arisen in Minneapolis 
during the past year. One new 
manufacture thereis, however, which 
deserves separate mention, and 
which, though adding nothing to 
the total of the production of 1884, 
gives considerable promise for the 
future. This is the manufacture 
of glass, with reference to which 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press, ina recent 
issue, said: ‘‘The discovery that 
Minneapolis sand is most admir- 
ably adapted for the manufacture 
of glass of superior quality, and the 
simultaneous, almost instantaneous, 
provision of a plant for the immediate devel- 
opment of that discovery, mark a new era in the 
“nnals of the great manufacturing centre of the 
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this is but the beginning,’’ and, under the circum- 
stances, it must be confessed to be a creditable be- 
ginning enough. Nor does it seem at all an extrava- 





































No. Total 
Employes. Product. 
Foundries, machine shops and miscellane- 
ous machinery, other than railroad and 
ATICUITUTAl .....0000-cescescccceceee sa) ae $2,534,000 
Railroad machinery . - 1,250 3,500,000 
Agricultural machinery.............sssssseeesee0 610 1,735,000 
Sash, doors and blinds 1,337 1,737,000 
Soap and rendering... 100 1,200,000 
COOPOTAGE........0002eeeeee 886 1,649,150 
Crackers, confections, 

BPICOB......cccereescoesee 225 695,000 
Furniture, caskets, 

Organs........ cone 499 863,800 
eee . 150 654,120 
Boots and sho oo 750,000 
Printing, publishing, 

eG sccsesies can sitesssscccese 390 775,000 
Tin, copper and g 

vanized iron .... 157 342,000 
Wagons, carriages, 

blacksmithing....... 182 415,000 
Drugs, paints and oils = 95 375,000 
Duck goods, tents, ete 282 452,000 
Planing mills............ 152 209,000 
Brick and stone......... 248 394,000 
Trunks, show cases, 

WN achaccgcastesss0) cbetes 52 127,000 
re - 360,000 
Woolen goods............ 230 375,000 
Pork-packing ...........+ 50 465,000 
Shirts, clothing, ete... 315 375,000 
of SEE . 200 240,000 
pe 40 200,000 
Fences, wood-work- 

ing, ete . 180 210,000 
oad iscasaianeusteasiass 80 170,000 
Harness and _ horse 

RN ita scssceshiseains 100 130,000 
TIOUND osisisssasccsas woe §=s SB 110,000 
Gloves, mitts, furs, 

GNP histegchsoxs escoribts 50 75,000 
Boxes, wood and 

DAPCP.....0rccccccccscceve 55 48,000 
Vinegar, pop and 

RB astarasecsessecetes 53 95,000 
toller skates. 30 50,000 
Jewelry and ce 25 83,000 
PIORERINE ov icdsscssesodscecoss 12 45,000 
Miscellaneous (not 

Classified)............00+ 40 60,000 

BER si ncasssnsesses 9,283 $21,793,070 


Nine years ago the entire annual 
cost of the manufactures of Minne- 
apolis amounted to no more than 
$3,776,133, since which time, there- 
fore, it has increased sixfold. In 1883 [there was au 
increase of about thirty per cent over the preceding 
year; and, as has already been shown, had it not 
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been for the general lowering of prices since then 
the past year would have shown an increase of at 
least $2,000,000 over 1883. 

Of the wholesale and retail trade of the eity, the 
writer has found it impossible to arrive at any satis- 
factory estimate for the year just closed. The job- 
bing trade of 1883 amounted (or was estimated in 
the annual report of the secretary of the chamber of 


MINNEAPOLIS, —Stone arch viaduct for railway use at St. Anthony Falls; 


amounting) to a total, excluding the 
items of flour and lumber, of $48,138,000; being an 
increase of over $10,000,000 over the total of the pre- 
And itis safe to say that there has 
In spite of the 


commerce as 


ceeding year. 

again been a large increase in 1884. 

hard times and the much talked of dulness of trade 

in the latter part of the year, inquiries among a 

number of leading houses failed to bring to light any 
in 

the 


appreciable decrease 


any instance from 





and a couple of stables. Land which now sells for 
$1,000 a front foot was then a useless swamp; and 
where now most valuable blocks in 
the city stand was then periodically under water. 
When at length an enterprising man built himself 
a little store half a block west of Washington Ave- 
nue, on Nicollet, upon a rising knoll, people thought 
him mad, and he was obliged to build a narrow 


some of the 


to the in- 
habited portions of the city to induce customers to 


In 


plank sidewalk from his door down 
come so far out of thelr way to visit him at all. 
1850 the total population of Minneapolis was none. 
To-day the city has a wholesale trade of $50,000,000; 
its flour mills make nearly 30,000 barrels of flour a 
day; it has shipped during the past year nearly 170,- 
000,000 feet of lumber from its saw mills; its facto- 


2,300 feet in length; 65 feet 
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which is rated by Bradstreet’s (and at no less a figure 
than $1,000,000) as the strongest house in its line in 
the Northwest. This firm, which has barely been 
doing business for a year, and so deserves a place 
among the prominent new business institutions of 
the city, is the member for Minnesota of the Associ- 
ated Transfer and Storage Companies of the 
United States. The membership of the associa- 





above water level. 


tion is limited strictly to one firm in each 
State, and now possesses its representative house in 
each of the principal states in the Union. The ob- 
ject of the association (which is of comparatively 
recent formation) is, briefly, to secure as nearly as 
possible a uniform system in the conduct of the stor- 
age business throughout the country; and the being 
a member of it secures to a firm many advantages 

to the facilitating of its 

business which are of 





trade of 1883. In many 
instances, a large increase 
was claimed; sothat, tak- 
ing into consideration the 2 
big addition to the num- “ <3 
ber of the wholesale houses eos 
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doing business, the aggre- 
gate trade of the city can- 
not but be in excess of 
what it was a year ago. 
Less than forty years 
since, the 
site of Minneapolis could 
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in the city who had the t = 
opportunity of : 
ing it for that sum again 
and again. To-day, the : 
ground in her main ave- 


purchas- 


nues is worth in places 
$1,500 a front foot. The 
pioneer settler the aT min 
west side of the Falls of 

St. Anthony, Col. J. H. 4 

Stevens— is the 

best known residents in 

the city to day. 
is not very long ago either— when from his frame- 





on 


among 
He can remember the time — and it 


house, down on what is now the resident portion of 
the city, he could see no dwellings but fepees, and 
when he saw no huma: face but those of red men, 
frum week’s end to week’s end. Only seventeen 
years ago (as Mr. Marchant, of the real estate firm of 
Jordan & Marchant, to!d ‘he writer,) there were no 


houses east of Washington Avenue but alumber yard 
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ries and work shops turn out some $22,000,000 worth 
of goods a year; besides this flour and lumber; and 
it has a population of something over 100,000 souls. 
It is not 
fine residences in Minneapolis to-day. 


much wonder that there are rich men and 


Mention is made elsewhere of the large business 
which Minneapolis does in the storing and transfer- 
ring of goods; and in the firm of C. McC. Reeve & 
Co., general warehousemen, the city possesses a house 





considerable importance 
to large consignors. The 
warehouses of the firm of 
C. McC. Reeve & Co. are 
at 101, 103, 105, 107 and 
109 First Avenue South, 
which is a thoroughly 
central position, in the 
heart of the busiest part 
of the city, and gives 
them every facility for 
: conducting their business. 
There is a private switch 
in the building, and it 
| has direct connection with 
| ach and all of the rail- 
I road lines centering in 
Minneapolis. The sev- 
| eral members of the firm 

| are among the best known 

and most conservative 

! business men of the city. 
Though the house does a 

general warehousing busi- 

ness, including the stor- 

ing, transferring and for- 

warding of any kind of 

freight to all parts of the country, a specialty is made 
of the handling of flour and grain, and advances are 
made on any consignment of goods sent to the ware- 
house. Such a firm, established on so solid a basis 
as this is, and doing business on so large a scale, is 
of importance to any city in which it is located —of 
importance not only in the convenience it is to the 
merchants and manufacturers of the place, but also. 
in the advertisement which it gives the town outside. 











MINNEAPOLIS BUSINESS NOTES. 


The Minnesota Loan and Trust Company. 


In the East, where loans are comparatively hard to 
make and the rate of interest low, there are large 
amounts of money lying absolutely idle. : 
the Northwestern States, there is a perpetual demand 
for money in sums of all sizes, for use in the devel- 


Here, in’ 


or principal, or for attention to the renewal of insur- 
ance, or for the payment of taxes. 

Any sum not less than two hundred dollars is 
received by the company for investment, and money 
can be remitted by draft on either New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia or Chicago. Loans are made in terms 
of from two to five years. All interest upon city 
loans, and (unless in exceptional cases) upon farm 
loans also, being collected semi-annually. 

The company is also authorized to act as agent or 


opment of the country, and for which a good rate of | attorney in fact in all cases, and in the same manner 
as an individual could do; and in this capacity it 


interest will be paid, and an excellent security can | 


be obtained. The need of 

Eastern capitalists is a trust- 

worthy, responsible and 

competent representative to 
select and secure these loans 
in the West for them, and 
to attend to the loans until 
they are collected. It is to 
supply this want of compe- 
tent and responsible invest- 
ing agents that the Minne- 
sota Loan and Trust Com- 
pany has been formed; of 
whose new building we give 
acut elsewhere. The Min- 
nesota Loan and Trust Com- 
pany has been regularly in- 
corporated under the laws of 
Minnesota, and especially 
under a law providing for 
the ‘Organization and In- 
corporation of Annuity, Safe 
Deposit and Trust Compan- 
ies,’? which is framed so as 
toaftord the greatest possible 
security to investors. To 
those who are in any degree 
familiar with Minneapolis 
affairs, or with the men of 
the State of Minnesota, a 
glance at the list of the com- 
pany’s officers and directors, 
in which every name is that 
of aman of well-known high 
character, good judgment 
and sound financial stand- 
ing, would give a sufficient 
assurance of its reliable and 
responsible nature. Among the seventy stockholders 
appear, besides some of the best known men of this 
State, a number of prominent New England business 
men, and several of the leading banks of New Eng- 
land. But to people at a distance, who cannot be 
personally acquainted with the character of the com- 
pany’s officers and directors, a substantial assurance 
of honest dealing is given in the fact that a guarantee 
fund of $100,000, in approved securities, is deposited 
with the auditor of the State of Minnesota. The 
company has an authorized capital of $2,000,000 and 
a paid up capital of $300,000 
with $15,000 surplus. The 
capital is to be increased in 
the next few months, cer- 
tainly to $400,000, and prob- 
ably to $500,000. 
sriefly, an importan/ 
branch of the company’s 
business is to invest money 
for Eastern and other capi- 
talists,in first mortgage loans 
upon real estate security, 
either in the city of Minne- 
apolis itself, or in the best 
farming regions of Minne- 
sota. In this way it has put 
out over $2,000,000 since its 
organization, a year and a 
half ago. The greatest care 
is taken to lend only to first- 
class and reliable borrowers, 
while by the provisions of 
the company’s by-laws as 
well as by personal examina- 
tion of the securities offered, 
no precaution is omitted to 
secure in every case the full- 
est and most excellent secu- 
rity. In the forms of all 
mortgages and notes taken for loans negotiated by 
the company every protection which the careful 
study of the best legal counsel could devise is af- 
forded to the lenders. All titles of property upon 
which loans are made are guaranteed by this com- 
pany. 

All taxes upon property held as security have to 
be paid by the borrowers, and all such property has 
to be suitably insured in approved companies in 
favor of the mortgagee. 

All charges are paid by the borrower, and there is 
absolutely no charge to the lender for making the 
investment originally, or for the collection of interest 
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can pay taxes, collect rents, etc., and, in fact, take 
care generally of property for non-residents. It is 
also authorized to act as trustee, assignee, receiver, 
executor, administrator or guardian; and, finally, it 
is authorized to act as a Sate Deposit Company. By 
this it will be seen that it is established upon a 
broad and thoroughly reliable basis. That it will be 
a success the extent of its operations so far has already 
placed beyond a doubt, and it is equally certain that 
a capitalist at a distance who has had his attention 
attracted tothe profitable field for this kind of invest- 





MINNEAPOLIS. —-THE WASHINGTON ROLLER SKATING RINK: 


ment, which lies always open in the growing West, 
could not do better than intrust his money to the 
hands of the Minnesota Loan and Trust Company. 
The president of the company is Mr. E. A. Merrill, 
and the secretary Mr. E. J. Phelps, to either of whom 
application may be made for further information 
regarding the system and operations of the company. 


S. C. Cutter, the Building Contractor. 


The description of the TZribune building, in an- 
other column, would seem incomplete did we not 
make special mention of S. C. Cutter’s connection 
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with its construction. Mr. Cutter was the con- 
tractor under whose supervision the building was 
constructed. And no one who is at all a judge in 
such matters, and who examines the building, can 
help bat acknowledge that a master hand and mind 
guided the work. Mr. Cutter’s work in this line in 
Minneapolis has placed him at the head of his pro- 
fession. His never failing attention to details and 
the honest carrying out of all the requirements of 
the contract and specifications, has been carefully 
noted by prominent property owners and builders 
here, who are always quick to discover these qualities 
in a contractor; and the re- 
sult of his Minneapolis work 
has been to place him in posi- 
tion to command a great 
share of the :mportant work 
now going forward in this 
growing city. Besides the 
excellent work carried out 
by him on the Tribune build- 
ing, we might mention, as 
work of asuperior order, the 
building of the University 
Coliseum. Also the Sidle 
block, the Northern Pacific 
depot and the Bliss block. 
All of these can be classed 
as among the leading build- 
ings of Minneapolis, either 
of which would be an orna- 
ment to any city. 

Socareful and painstaking 
is Mr. Cutter in all his work 
of construction that he enjoys 
the full confidence of prop- 
erty owners in this commu- 
nity; and, as a result, his 
services are sought by almost 
every one who contemplates 
the erection of buildings. 
In such important matters 
as the erection of a splendid 
block it is not so much the 
price at which the owner can 
have the work undertaken 
which influences his selec- 
tion of a contractor, as it is 
to have a man at the helm 
of well tried ability and hon- 
esty of purpose. In the work of the contractor there 
are often many chances of slighting the details, and 
doing work of an inferior character which would 
escape the eye of the architect or owner, and which 
might not be known for months after the occupation of 
the building, and long after it was too late to remedy 
the defect or obtain redress in damages. How many 
beautiful buildings are thus made faulty, and prove 
a constant:source of annoyance and expense to their 
owners? Builders can invariably avoid this by giv- 
ing their work in charge of contractors of known 
probity and responsibility. 
In this connection we take 
pleasure in saying that, never 
has the complaint of bad 
work been laid at the door 
of Mr. S. C. Cutter. 








American Hospital Aid 
Association. 


One of the cuts which ac- 
company thisarticle is of the 
American Hospital Aid As- 
sociation’s building in Min- 
neapolis, which has barely 
been finished a year. The 
association (formerly the 
Michigan and Wisconsin 
Hospital Company) have 
now three institutions in 
operation at Bay City, Mich.., 
and Eau Claire and Stevens 
Point, Wis., respectively, 
besides this at Minneapolis. 
The idea of the association 
is a good one; and the fact 
that they will this year have 
admitted no less than 2,600 
patients to their various 
hospitals shows that it is pretty widely appre- 
ciated. By paying $5 any man can obtain a ticket 
good for one year, during which time in case of 
any injury or sickness, he has only to show his 
ticket to be admitted into any of the association’s 
hospitals, and boarded, lodged, nursed and doctored 
without any cost to himself, until he is able to go to 
work again. Medicine, moreover, is given to him 
free at any of the association’s dispensaries, or sent 
free to him by mail, to any part of the country. To. 
lumbermen, or those engaged about machinery, or in 
any occupation where the possibility of accident is 
always present, the association is a great boon; and 





IO 


indeed, a large number of leading lumbering and 
manufacturing firms in the three States now insist 
that their employes shall become members of the 


association. By paying $10 a -year, a man not 


only ‘becomes entitled to all the privileges of a $5 
ticket holder, but also draws $5 a week from 


association during the whole 


the 
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estate dealer, whose office is in room 7, 
block. 


in the handling of properties here, and has always 
been regarded by local capitalists as a conservative 
and safe man to deal with. 
questioned. 


He has had over eighteen years’ experience 


His reliability is un- 
A large land owner himself, and having 





investors or money loaners who cannot visit this 
locality in person. He gives personal attention to 
correspondence on all points pertaining to the above 
mentioned business. Capitalists who are looking to 
this Northwestern country for investment, would do 
well to communicate with him on such subjects, 


Mr. Ladd has a large list ot 
property on his books for sale, 





period of his sickness; so that 
not only are he himself and 
his employer freed from anx- 
iety, but there is a certainty of 
a regular income to support 
his wife and family during the 
time that he is not drawing 
wages. The association has 
twenty-five agents in various 
parts of the three States, to 
any one of whom application 
can be made for tickets, or to 
J. O. Waterhouse, who is the 
manager of the Minneapolis 
institution. The association 
is athing which has been badly 
wanted in Minneapolis, with 
its large lumbering and manu- 
facturing population, for some 
time; and before long the Min- 
neapolis branch ought to be 
much better supported than 
the other three in Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 





Millinery for the Coming 
Year. 


In connection with our il- 
lustrations of Minneapolis in 
our New Year’s number and 
the presentation we make of 
her business interests for the 
past year, it will not be out of 
place to write of something 
which particularly interests our lady readers. 


It is of 


millinery for the coming year of which we will speak. 


The millinery of the past year has already lost its 
attractions to our fair patrons and that of the coming 
year is already beginning to be talked of at their fire- 


sides. What will the coming bonnet be? 
Well, not being an authority on fashions, 
we cannot answer. But we can refer the 
ladies to one who is capable of replying to 
the question. We mean Madame Coe, the 
favorite milliner of Minneapolis. Leading 
ladies of this city say that she is always in 
advance of all others in this line. They re- 
gard her as the leader in her line of business 
and consider it quite in form tosay: ‘‘I have 
ordered a hat from Coe’s.”’ 

Let no one think that this distinction has 
been gained without effort and talent for the 


business. In this work-a-day world, where 


close competition enters into the conduct of 


all business, one cannot rise far above others 
without a rare combination of energy, enter- 
prise and talent Especially in the milli- 
nery line does it require special talent and 
taste to get above mediocrity. 
this we have but to look around us and see 
the many wasted lives and ineffectual en- 
deavor of thousands of women, who have 
launched out into the millinery business, not 
because they had any talent for it, but solely 
because it was a ‘“‘ladies business.’’ In no 
other line of trade do ladies more often fail 
than inthis. Therefore, when we tind one 
who has so eminently succeeded as Mrs. Coe 
has, we know at once that it is owing toa 
natural taste and special talents for the occu- 
pation. One must have this to properly 
blend colors with complexions. These artis- 
tic effects are not the result of accident, and 
no lady, desiring to succeed in the social 
world, dare trust herself in the hands of an 
unskillful artist of head wear. 

A lady may naturally be beautiful in face 
and form, refined, educated and accom- 
plished, but still be unattractive in appear- 
ance if she trusts herself in the hands of a 
dull and blundering milliner. How import- 
ant is it then that all should be advised in 
this matter. Our lady readers should con- 
sult Madame Coe during the coming year 
for all information in regard to styles in mil- 
linery. Her address is 524 Nicollet Avenue 


Of Interest to Eastern Readers. 


Asa proot of 


We often receive letters of inquiry from Eastern 
capitalists regarding investments in property in this 
locality and, also, in regard to the chances of making 


safe loans at good rates of interest. 


We take pleasure 


in referring such readers as wish information about 
Minneapolis real estate, and the placing of well se- 
cured loans in this city, te Mr. H. E. Ladd, the real 


which embraces many of the 
best bargains in the city and 
county. 

Minneapolis property, we 
may remark in this connec- 
tion, has appreciated in value 
with wonderful rapidity dur- 
ing the past few years. 


A Learned Physician, 


Dr. Lindley, located in the 
Lindley-Skiles block, on the 
corner of Nicollet Avenue and 
Seventh Street, is one of the 
most successful physicians of 
Minneapolis. He is family 
physician for the leading peo- 
ple of the city, and enjoys a 
social and professional stand- 
ing of a high order. 





Art Furnishing. 


Just as one can gauge the 
amount of cultivation in any 
individual by the style of dec- 
oration of the room, or house 
in which he lives, so one can 
estimate the level of good taste 
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. . . ‘ . 
a clientage which embraces men from all parts ot the 
United States, who through him have entered into 
large operations here, has given him a prestige en- 


joyed by but few. 


Ile makes a specialty of looking after property 
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and placing loans for non-residents. He 


confidence of the moneyed men of Minneapolis, who 
place great reliance on his judgment and care in all 
His experience 
in the handling of properties in this vicinity has 
been so varied that he has gained a knowledge of 
values which few possess, and he is thus pecu- 
liarly fitted to give advice and act as agent for 


matters of investment in real estate. 








in the population of any city 
by the class of furniture and 
decorative upholstery display- 
ed for sale in its stores. A 


mining camp cannot support an art furnishing com- 
pany, any more than Paris or New York will be satis- 
tied with astock in trade of deal tacks and arsenic 
green wall papers. Judged by this canon, it is evi- 
dent that the taste of Minneapolis is fast emerging 











from the cheap chromo and dyed grass stage. 
There is one store in the city which could not 
exist in any. town which did not number 
among its citizens a large number of pcople 
of the highest culture. This is Messrs. Brad- 
street, Thurber & Co.’s store in the Syndicate 
block. But a few years ago such a house 
would have been an impossibility so far west, 
and it is to-day on a level with any art-fur- 
nishing rooms in Broadway or Bond Street. 
Besides being a witness to the good taste of 
a section of the people of Minneapolis, such 
astore is also of immense benefit as a civiliz- 
ing influence upon the rest, for to one who 
has never had an opportunity of studying 
the principles of artistic decoration, a first 
visitto such a place is a revelation. 

It is in fact less like a store than a studio, 
or the gallery of some laborious art-collector 
and dilettant. It contains, of course, the 
ordinary complement of plain, matter-of-fact 
chairs and tables, and so forth, necessary to 
any furnishing house, and a person who goes 
there to buy kitchen furniture can buy 
kitchen furniture here as well as anwhere 
else. But such things are not thrust aggres- 
sively into the foreground. On the contrary, 
which ever way we turn on entering the store 
the eye is met by a bewildering stretch of 
beautiful things, grouped in most artistic 
confusion — handsome placques and _ rich 
vases of all kinds of ware, and showing every 
eccentricity of lip and handle; stately wide- 
mouthed pitchers of Genoa pottery and shape- 
ly majolica urns, delicate knick-knacks of 
Sevres and Dresden china, lovely colored 
Moorish-looking jugs, ‘lotus, elaborately 
chased in East Indian brass work, cups and 
bowls of Worcester and Crown Derby wares, 
quaint flower stands of Doultan pottery, and 
long-necked flasks from Limoges. Intermin- 
gled with these are all manner of luxurious 
couches, ottomans and fete-a-tetes, covered in 
richly tinted tapestries, chintzes and stamped 
leather; bronzes, on costly pedestals; oil 
paintings, leaning against easels of carved 
woods, and mirrors set in elaborate frames 
of oak and mahogany, and draped with richly 
colored curtains. Everything together, mak- 


ing a vista of color and outline to delight the eye of 
an Alma Tadema, a Morris or a Long. Mr. Brad- 
street himself has traveled, and is artistically inclined, 
and not a few of the carved pillars and mantels about 
the store embody ideas which he has gleaned from 
the carvings on ‘the arches or rood lofts of old Eng- 
lish and Italian churches. Altogether, a visit to the 
store will well repay the time spent upon it, and as 














Northwest it is well worth at least a passing note of 


commendation. 


Steam-Heating, Gas-Fitting and Plumbing. 


Mention has already been made more than once of 


the splendid new Tribune building, giving description 
of its interior finish, wood-work, fire-proofing, ete., 
ete., and in connection therewith we de- 
sire to make special mention of the most 
important conveniences with which the 
building is supplied, viz.: The steam-heat- 
ing, plumbing, drainage and gas-fitting, 
which were constructed by Messrs. Martin 
& Taft, No. 304 First Avenue South. 
This firm are fast gaining a reputation for 
first-class work in their line. Among the 
large number of contracts which have been 
completed by this firm, some of the most 
important are the steam-heating of the 
State Prison buildings, at Still-water; the 
entire plumbing, steam-heating, gas -fit- 
ting and sewerage of the Grand Central 
Hotel: the residences of Mrs. MeClure 
and Dr. Gilman, the fine brick block of 
McClure & Searle, all of St. Cloud. The 
State Experimental Farm buildings, in 
connection with the State University, the 
work of which was highly indorsed by ex- 
Goy. Pillsbury, a member of the regents 
committee, and also by Prof, Porter, of 


the State Agricultural Department, who 
resides at the State Farm buildings. Also 


the steam-heating of the residences of E. 
A. Merrill, F. W. Forman, Jus. MeMul- 
len, and I. C. Seely, of this city; the 
Bissell & Jackson block on Nicollet Ave- 
nue, Jacob Barge’s Columbia, the Scandia 
Bank, the entire work of the new hospital 
building of the Michigan and Wisconsin 


Hospital; all with complete satisfaction. 
But such a list can never be more than 
the most meagre index to the whole vol- 


ume of their work. It will suffice, how- 
ever, to show the standing and reputation 
of the firm. No house in the Northwest 
possesses such perfect facilities for the carrying on of 
general steam-fitting work, and their appointments 
in the other branches of their business are equally 
good. Their stock of pipe-fitting and plumbing 
goods is of the fullest; and they are prepared at all 
times to fill diagram orders for pumps and engine 
connections, at the shortest 
notice. Besides this Messrs. 
Martin & Taft are agents for 
the Pierce steam-heating Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
carry a full line of boilers, ra- 
diators, registers, valves, ete. 

It has already been said that 
the house is in the hands of 
experienced and responsible 
men, who employ skilled work- 
men and are endeavoring to 
give to the people a class of 
work that is reliable, and can 
be depended upon. All work 
intrusted to them will be 
promptly and thoroughly at- 
tended to. The firm carry a 
supply of all material used in 
their line, and are thoroughly 
equipped for filling contracts 
of any size. Special attention 
is given to filling diagram 
orders for all sizes of pipe up 
to and ineluding eight-inch, 
as they have one of the largest 
and finest pipe-cutting ma- 
chines in the West, which is 
running constantly, and can 
fill orders on short notice. They 
are at all times pleased to fur- 
nish estimates, plansand speci- 
fications, and to confer with 
architects, owners and con- 
tractors. 


The Minneapolis Provision Company. 


Among the new industries which have arisen in 
the city during the last year must be mentioned that 
of pork-packing. It has not yet attained any very 
* formidable growth, as there is as yet only one house 
engaged in the business. That house, however, is a 
large one, — the Minneapolis Provision Company, of 
whose main building a cut is given with this article. 
Besides that fine five-storied brick block, which 
covers an erea of 48x70 feet, and occupies a position 
in the very centre of business Minneapolis, the 
company have a large slaughter-house further out, 
and a couple of refrigerators, (which cost them 












marking a new era in the esthetic cultivation of the $6,000, ) out on the Omaha Railroad track, which have 


between them a storage capacity of fifteen hundred 
barrels. The operations of the company are by no 
means confined to pork-packing, though that is their 
chief business and in it they kill a hundred hogs a 
day. All the machinery and appointments for the 
various processes of cutting, curing and packing are 
as perfect as modern ingenuity and lots of money 
could make them. They have already worked up a 
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WEST HOTEL, 


large wholesale trade, which is by no means confined 
to the limits of the city, while the retail department 
in the ground floor of the block does as large a 
business as any butcher’s store in the city. They 
have a sausage department and complete rendering 
works. ‘The lard they make is recognized as the 


| 3 : bestin the market and 
is C4 the demand for it is 
: 4 a. NE greater than they can 
SESSIONS meet. Besides. this 
they do a considerable business in cattle and beef. 
It will be seen that Mr. Byrnes, the proprietor of 
the company, has made good use of his time and has 
rapidly placed himself on a solid, business-like and 
first-class basis; while the success which has met his 
efforts in every direction seems to promise Minneapo- 
lis a large development of this profitable business in 
the future. 
An Extensive Glass House. 
Of individual structures finished in Minneapolis 
during the year, unquestionably the finest is the West 
Hotel, a $1,500,000 house, of which it would be use- 
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less to attempt any detailed description. It is simply 
one of the finest hotels in the world. It is as impos- 
ing in appearance as the London Grand, as sumptu- 
ously fitted as the Splendide of Paris; and rivals, in 
the perfection of its arrangements for the comfort of 
its guests, any of the great hotels of New York. One of 
the items alone in the list of expenditures on its con- 
struction is sufficiently significant. The stained glass 
alone (without the ordinary glass-work) for the win- 
dows cost $10,000, and the glass was: worth 
the money. It was put in by the firm of 
Steele, Forman & Ford, of Minneapolis, who 
carry the largest stock of glass of any house 
west of Chicago and are the only exclusive 
glass house in Minneapolis. Though a new 
firm, they have had the contracts for nearly 
all the leading blocks and business houses 
and many of the best residences built in 
Minneapolis this year. Amongst others, 
besides the stained glass of the West Hotel, 
they have fitted the new Chamber of Com- 
merce, the 7ribune building and the Bliss, 
Kasota, Sidle, Bissell-Jackson, Kalkhoff, 
Weaver, Lane, Hille & Cirkler, Hurst, 
Cooper, Lyman bros. and Channell’s blocks, 
and the residences of Dr. Dunsmoor, Judge 
Jones, C. F. Powell, Robert Conkey, Charles 
Robinson and L. J. Olds. They have also 
gained a large business outside the city. In 
fact, they are doing the largest business of 
any firm in the Northwest. Their goods are 
all received direct from manufacturers, which 
not only gives them an advantage in price 
over all competitors here, but lessens the 
breakage, as there is no second handling 
between them and first hands. To give an 
idea of their immense stock and variety, we 
only have to add the fact that they carry 
from 10,000 to 15,000 boxes of glass in stock 
constantly. The firm iscomposed of William 
E. Steele, F. B. Forman and Theo. Ford. 
Warehouse, 109 and 111 South Second Street. 


Dr. Spinney. 

On another page we give a fine engraving 
of that handsome business block, corner of 
Nicollet Avenue and Third Street South, occupied by 
the I. O. O. F.. Dr. Spinney and others. The doctor 
is widely known throughout this country as an emi- 
nent physician. His successful treatment of chronic 
diseases is as astonishing to scientists as it is gratify- 
ing to his patients. Thousands of the afflicted of 
Minneapolis and vicinity are grateful for services 
rendered by this most successful physician of the age. 


E. T. Sykes & Co. 

In the firm of E. T. Sykes & Co., Minneapolis 
possesses the largest plumbing and steam and gas 
fitting house in the State of 
Minnesota. 

The firm was started origi- 
nally five years ago under the 
name of Sykes & Andrews, but 
something less than a year ago 
Mr. Sykes bought his partner 
out and since then the name 
of the firm has been E. T. 
Sykes & Co. Mr. Sykes has 
done the plumbing and sani- 
tary engineering for some of 
the finest new blocks in the 
city; amongst others the Ka- 
sota, Webb, and Eastman 
blocks, the Washington Roller 
Rink, the Chamber of Com- 
merce building and the hand- 
some residence of W. W. Mc- 
Nair. But the business of the 
firm is by no means confined 
to the city. It has a large 
connection in Fargo and Du- 
luth as well as in a number 
of other neighboring towns, 
and away out along the line 
of the N. P. R. R. The stores and offices are at 254 
and 256 Hennepin Avenue, where a large stock of iron 
pipe and fittings, plumber’s and steam and gas fitters’ 
supplies, pumps, hose, sewer pipe, fire-brick clay, 
ete., etc., is alwayson hand. Messrs. Sykes & Co. 
make’ a specialty of work in making connections 
with sewer and water mains and guarantee perfect 
protection against sewer gas. 
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W.A. Barnes & Co. 


As will be seen in their advertisement in another 
column, Messrs. W. A. Barnes & Co. give some of 
the most substantial citizens of the Northwest and 
Eastern States as reference as to their reliability and 
responsibility. They are one of the leading rea) 
estate firms of this section. 








A Popular Millinery Store. 

One of the most popular milliners in Minneapolis 
is M. A. Blaisdell, corner of Eighth and Nicollet Ave- 
nue. She occupies the corner store in the Bliss 
block, a handsome structure, an engraving of which 
we give on another page. 


The Clark House. 

On another page will be found a fine engraving of 
the Clark House. Mr. Byron Towne is the proprie- 
tor, under whose management the house has steadily 
gained in popularity. It is the best $2 a day hotel 
in Minneapolis. 


The Minneapolis School Furniture Co. 


Among the new business institutions of Minneapo- 
lis, one which deserves chronicling is the Minneapolis 
School Furniture Company, of which John Paulson 
is president and treasurer, and 8S. W. Peregrine vice 
president and superintendent. The company has not 
yet really settled down to work, but, when it does 
settle down, it appears to be going to do it in earnest. 
It is just completing, at considerable cost, a large 
factory at the corner of Twenty-Seventh Street and 
Thirty-fourth Avenue South, which, besides the main 
three-storied brick building, 86x124 feet, also in- 
cludes a 50x75 feet foundry, and a 50x80 feet ware- 
house, both of which are of brick, as well as extra 
dry kilns adapted for all kinds of lumber, and with 
wa capacity of drying 20,000 feet at once. The N. 
S. I. W. have just finished two steel 40-horse 
power boilers and a large automatic engine for 
the company’s factory, and Robinson & Carey, of St. 
Paul, have furnished the company with first-class 
machinery. The company, immediately on starting 
in, will employ fifty skilled workmen, using first- 
class material and making its own castings from the 
best Scotch pig-iron. 





One of the main features of the new company’s 
manufacturing will be the Patent Challenge Auto- 
matic School Seat (a cut of which is given above). 
The chief recommendations of the seat are that it is 
more durable, more convenient, and less liable to 
get out of repair than any other seat in the market; 
while it has the further advantage of taking up less 
room, so that a larger number of pupils can be ac- 
commodated on these seats in a given space than could 
be on any other. The only objection to it would 
seem to be that it works so delightfully that pupils 
will be tempted to spend their time in continually 
rising up and sitting down in their seats instead of 
attending to their lessons. It makes rising up and 
sitting down a pleasure. Though the invention is so 
recent, yet is has already received one signal recog- 
nition of its merits. Mr. Peregrine recently obtained 
the contract for the furnishing of seats to the whole 
of the new $40,000 High School building at Brainerd. 
This, too, when he had three of the best seats in the 
United States in competition against him. 

Mr. Peregrine is already in possession of other 
patents for various improvements in school furniture, 
and has sixteen claims, besides that for the Challenge 
Automatic Seat, now pending. One of these is for a 
patent adjustable desk, to be affixed to the auto- 
matic seats, which can be raised or lowered to the 
amount of three or four inches for convenience in 
reading and writing, One point about the new desk 
which will at once commend it to teachers, who have 
profited by bitter experience of other desks, is that 
it can never be so much raised as to act as a screen 
for the pupil from the teacher’s eye. Whether this 
fact will commend it so much to the pupils, may be 
doubtful; but after all pupils do not ordinarily have 
much to say in the ordering of their school furniture. 
Another advantage in the adjustable desk is that it 





can be taken off the seat altogether at pleasure, so 
that the school room can be used for lecturing or other 
purposes, without any change of chairs. 

From this it will be seen that the new company 
starts in with a good deal in its favor. It is going to 
work in a thoroughly business-like way, and has, 
moreover, several peculiar and exclusive manufact- 
ures, one of which, at least (the automatic seat) has 
already received the stamp of official approval. Un- 
der these circumstances it is more than iikely to be 
a success, and unless the authorities see fit to go out 
of their way to avoid patronizing local talent and 
local manufactures, (which it is not the habit of 
Minneapolis authorities to do,) Messrs. Paulson and 
Peregrine are likely to play no small part in the 
furnishing of the schools of Minneapolis and the 
Northwest in the future. 


Vil. 
A BEAUTIFUL SUBURB. 

The beautiful chain of lakes around Minneapolis has 
long ago earned for it a wide reputation as a summer 
resort; and the influx of Southern visitors every 
summer has formed no inconsiderable factor in the 
prosperity of the city in the past. Of late years, 
hewever, Minneapolis has been growing at such a 
headlong pace that a formidable danger has arisen of 
those lakes which lie nearest to the city being swal- 
lowed up in the encroaching wilderness of bricks and 
To guard against this, fwo pre- 
In the first place a board 


mortar and frames, 
cautions have been taken. 
of park commissioners was formed, who, liberally 
supported by the city, have taken energetic steps for 
the formation of an elaborate park and boulevard 
system, with the result that Minneapolis is now as- 
sured, no matter how fast it may grow, of having 
ample spaces of green park-land always reserved for 
the public in its midst, as well as over thirty miles 
of shady and ornamental boulevards. In the second 
place, the private owners of real estate in the south- 
ern and western districts of the city (those being the 
quarters in which the nearest lakes lie) have tacitly 
conspired together to withhold their land from the 
common market and reserve it solely for first-class 
residence property. By these means the brand has 
been snatched from the burning, and the mest beau- 
tiful section of the city’s environment saved from the 
desecration of being hemmed in and overrun with 
unsightly shanties and cheap tenements,—a fate 
which, with a less determined opposition, would most 
assuredly have overtaken it. 

Conspicuously successful have these measures been 
in the case of Lake Harriet; a lovely piece of water, 
set deep in groves of oak, almost three-quarters of a 
mile by a mile in area and scarcely four miles by an 
air line from the busiest part of Minneapolis. Yet, 
although so near the city, and though the horse cars 
and steam motor run right up to its shores, it re- 
mains to-day a beautiful lake with grassy and tree- 
clad shores, and only at long intervals an isolated 
residence standing back from its banks. The prop- 
erty around the lake is in the hands of only five 
gentlemen and has but quite recently been placed in 
the market at all, under the nameof Remington Park. 
Even now a large section of if has not yet been 
platted. One of the finest tracts of land upon the 
lake, a stretch of some two hundred and fifty acres, 
upon the south shore, which is the property of Gen. 
Reeve, is still innocent of corner-stakes and meridians. 
Gen. Reeve’s own residence has stood upon it for 
some years, but no other houses have been built nor 
has any portion of the ground been offered for sale. 
The next division to that—the fifth—upon the 
southeast shore, which is owned by Mr. E. A. 
Merritt, was platted last year, but has just been re- 
platted and the large residence lots are already 
selling rapidly. Similarly with the next division 
on the east— a city ward —side, which is the prop- 
erty of Mr. H. B. Beard. These three gentlemen 
between them own almost the whole of the prop- 
erty on the lake shore, and hold enough land, when 
fully platted, to make several thousand fine resi- 
dence lots. 

But persons intending to build expensive houses 
are apt to be suspicious of new districts, especially 
when so near a city as this is. However good the 
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present intentions of the various proprietors might 
be, however careful they might be in selecting their 
purchasers, that alone would not give intending 
builders any positive assurance that the lake could 
be preserved for any length of time as an ornamental 
pleasure resort, or that its shores would always be 
reserved only for the best kind of residences. The 
new resident might wake up some morning and find 
a healthy infant Coney Island started at his very door- 
step. But this the proprietors have permane ntly guard- 
ed against; and by the generous method of making 
the city of Minneapolis, through the board of park 
commissioners, a present of the entire lake, together 
with astrip of land around its edge, averaging one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet in width. One condition was 
attached to the donation, and that was that the city 
should commence the improvement of the shores of 
the lake at once and, at the opening of spring, should 
immediately set to work to transform the strip of as 
yet wild grass and woodland into a handsome boule- 
vard drive around the entire circumference of the lake. 
To this purpose the park commissioners are going to 
appropriate $75,000. The boulevard, in its entire 
circuit, will be as nearly as possible three miles long; 
and $75,000 is a good big sum to put into three miles 
of boulevard one hundred and twenty-five feet wide. 
The strip of land, however, to be thus improved will 
not have an even width of one hundred and twenty- 
five feet throughout. It must average that, but it 
rests with the park commissioners and their survey- 
ors to define its exact outlines. It will in some places, 
where the banks are steep, narrow down to fifty or 
sixty feet; then, when a level sweep of open beach 
is reached, it will widen out to two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty. Immediately next to the waters’ 
edge will run a rim of level grass sward. Outside 
that will pass a broad macadamized driveway, edged 
with sidewalks, and bordered on either side with 
trees and shrubbery, so as to be at once picturesque 
and shaded. Minneapolis has plenty of parks and 
boulevards,— more of the latter than any other city in 
America —but in all its thirty miles of boulevard 
there will not be a more beautiful or pleasanter drive- 
way than this around Lake Harriet. That at least 
is the opinion of the president of the board of park 
commissioners. 

The shores of the lake themselves are very well 
adapted for such ascheme. In some places the banks 
rise steeply from the waters’ edge to a height of fif- 
teen or twenty feet; then they will slope gradually 
down to a smooth expanse of beach only a foot or 
two above the highest level of the lake. Through 
the greater part of this extent they are wooded to 
the very brink. Grovesof oak and bass wood, maple 
and elm, hang in places right out over the water. 
The boulevard, therefore, will not have to wait for 
its shade until trees can grow from seedlings along 
its sides. The trees are there,—and magnificent, 
stately old trees they are, many of them, —and it 
only remains for the surveyors to use them to the 
In places, again, the slope of the 





best advantage. 
beach into the water is very gradual, so gradual that 
for a hundred feet and more from the edge there is 
at no time more than a foot or so of water; though 
in the centre the lake is of an unknown depth, and 
a ninety-foot lead has failed to find bottom. In these 
places where the water is so shallow it is the inten- 
tion of the park commissioners to fill in with earth, 
and by stealing an acre or two from the water (which, 
out of its seven hundred and odd, it can easily spare), 
gain considerable additional space for their boule- 
vard. The cost will be trifling for so immense a gain; 
and, even if it were likely to be expensive, with 
$75,000 to start upon, it could be afforded. From 
this it will be seen that the future of the lake itself 
is safe. Nature has made it beautiful, and man— 
in the shape of a board of commissioners— means to 
do his best to help Nature out. The nigger-miustrel 
and side-show element, the merry-go-rounds and 
papier-mache cows, will find no resting place upon its 
shores. To them it will be a wilderness and a valley 
of death. But to the rest of the community the re- 
sult will be that a residence on the banks of Lake Har- 














riet will, other things being equal, have an advantage 
over one in any other part of Minneapolis. 

But, with all its retirement and woodland beauty, 
Lake Harriet is still to be a part of Minneapolis. 
Remington Park is intended for no isolated summer 
resort; it is to be simply the finest suburban resi- 
dence portion of the city. To achieve this end,— 
to make it, while still preserving its natural beau- 
ties, an integral part of Minneapolis,—rapid and fre- 
The 
horse cars, as already said, run right up to the shores 
of the lake within, that is, a couple of blocks of the 
actual waters’ edge, having their lake side terminus 
in the very centre of Mr. Merritt’s (or the fifth) di- 
vision of the park. This is in the southeast corner 
of the lake. For those living on the northern and 
western shores communication will be equally direct 
by the steam The motor line 
already runs along the northern shore and down the 


quent connection with the city is necessary. 


means of motor. 
western side, and the grading is now in process for 
an extension of the line around the southwest curve 
and along the southern side and thence in an almost 
direct line to St. Paul. When this is completed, 
every point in Remington Park, every residence 
upon the shores of the lake, will be not only but a 
few minutes’ ride from Minneapolis, but also less 
than half an hour from St, Paul. Besides this there 
is already direct telephonic connection with Minne- 
apolis, and before the coming summer similar con- 
nection will be made with St. Paul. A business 
man, therefore, will, upon theshores of Lake Harriet, 
be practically within as easy reach of his office as he 
would if living but a few blocks away. He will 
have the advantage of living upon a leafy and breezy 
lake shore, and yet, for all business purposes, will 
still be within the city limits. He will be consider- 
ably nearer to his office in the heart of the city 
than is a New York man who has 
his dwelling house on, say, the East River and Six- 
tieth Street. The road from the city to the lake, 
moreover, passes through the. best portion of Minne- 
There is no Goat-town or Shanty quarter to 


business 


apolis. 
gothrough; it isall good residence property the whole 
way, and a visitor in driving out to the lake passes by 
some of the finest private residences in the Northwest. 
There can hardly, then, be any question as to the 
popularity which Remington Park will attain as a 
residence quarter among the best class of the city’s 
business men. 

There remains to speak of the actual qualifications 
of the lots in the park property — in the way of ele- 
vation,'dryness, ete.—for building purposes. One of 
the owners, Gen. Reeve, has (as already mentioned) 
been living on the shores for some time,— over thir- 
teen years in fact. When he first went to live 
there he shot deer upon his front Jawn, and has 
watched his dogs hunting wolves away from the side 
door of the house. But the wolvesand the deer have 
followed in the tracks of the Indian and have long 
melted away before encroaching civilization. By this 
time, then, Gen. Reeve ought to know something 
about the merits and demerits of the lake side as a 
residence quarter, and nothing would induce him 
now to leave his house upon the lake for one in any 
part of Minneapolis or its environs. The ground 
around the lake is considerably higher than the act- 
ual site of the city, so that the air is purer and 
clearer and from almost any point in the park limitsa 
house will command asplendid view of the city spread 
out upon amap on one side and on the other of a broad 
expanse of woodsand lakes and farm land. The imme- 
diate neighborhood of the lake is not absolutely level 
ground; but it rolls and undulates in gentle rises and 
falls. This fact, together with the slope towards the 
city, and the elevation which the land possesses over 
the surface of the lake, insures good drainage and 
prevents the stagnation of water and the creation of 
any swamp or marsh lands. 
rounding woods and the body of water so close at 
hand the position is not a damp one; and, while 
being infinitely cooler and more open in summer 
than any situation in the city, it is nomore damp 
or chilly in winter. Of the beauty of the site to the 
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eye there can be no question. It is beautiful now 
with its lake, its oak groves and its wide, sweeping 


view of farm land and city; but when the boulevard 


care 
will 


is completed, when the lake is carefully taken 
of by the city, and continually studded, as it 
be, with pleasure boats, and when handsome resi- 
dences have arisen among the trees, it will be still 
more beautiful than now. In the way of amusements 
those who live on the lake will have all the advan- 
tages of a city and a summer resort together. Within 
easy reach of the theatres and so on of Minneapolis, 
the lake will always be inviting them to a sail or a 
fishing expedition (for the lake is well stocked with 
black bass and pickerel), at their very doors; while 
the boulevards will supply the most tempting of 
driveways and strolling places imaginable. 

Mention has already been made of Messrs. Reeve, 

seard and Merritt as being the chief proprietors 
of, the Lake Harriet property. The section of 
two hundred and fifiy acres owned by Gen. 
Reeve and his son, Maj. C. McC. Reeve, has not 
as has been already said, yet been platted. The 
proprietors like it too well as a homestead to put it 
upon the market ina hurry. The house in which 
the general and his family live was built twenty-five 
years ago,— when Minneapolis had only 5,000 in- 
habitants,— by a retired New York merchant, who 
selected the spot for its natural beauty in preference 
to any other spot in the State. 

The property, which is known as Sunnyside Farm, 
is one of the most highly cultivated pieces of land in 
the State, and on it Gen. Reeve has, amongst other 
valuable blooded stock, a herd of Jersey cattle whose 
reputation is widespread. In the coming summer 
Gen. Reeve intends to plat a section of not more than 
The remaining one hundred and 
seventy will remain as Sunnyside Farm and his own 
private property. 

The largest of the park proprietors, however, is 
Mr. Henry B. Beard, who owns the whole of the first, 
second, third and fourth divisions of the park, be- 
ing the whole western and northern shores of the 
lake, as well as part of the eastern; in all some five 
hundred acres. The entire tract has been platted 
and again replatted to accord with the arrangement 
for the boulevard made by the surveyors of the board 
of park commissioners. It was with Mr. Beard and 
another gentleman, a friend of his, Mr. C. S. Amber- 
son, that the idea of the boulevard and city park 
originated; and the main features of the scheme have 
been drawn up under Mr. Amberson’s direction. 
When the extension, mentioned above, of the steam 
motor line is completed, no lot in all Mr. Beard’s sec- 
tion will lie more than two or three blocks from the 
track. In the whole extentof the five hundred acres 
there are of course lots with every variety of situation 
and view, as fine asany on the lake and probably not 
to be equaled in the neighborhood of any inland 
city of the size of Minneapolis in America. Though 
it has been said that the whole of the first, second, 
third and fourth divisions of the park are in the 
hands of Mr. Beard, as a matter of fact a part of the 
second division is owned by Messrs. Channel & Hay- 
wood, real estate firm of Minneapolis. The second 
division is on the Northwestern shore of the lake, 
and contains some sites as pretty as any in the whole 
of Remington Park. 

The part in the hands of Mr. Merritt is known as 
the fifth division of Remington Park, and has just 
been replatted, and the lots under the new arrange- 
ment are now being offered for sale. In all, Mr. 
Merritt owns a tract of, as nearly as possible, one 
hundred and twenty acres, which is divided into 
six hundred and seventy fine residence lots, with 
broad streets and avenues separating the blocks. The 
Hennepin Avenue street car line terminates in the 
very centre of his property, in which every street 
and avenue has been carefully graded at consider- 
able cost. The lots are all for sale on easy terms, 
and at long time; and seeing how recently they have 
been offered to the public the sale of them has been 
rapid. 

One block of seventy-five lots has been purchased 


eighty acres. 


from Mr. Merritt by Mr. E. M. Holway, whose 
purpose it is, as with the other proprietors, to reserve 
the ground only for the best kind of residences. 
Negotiations are now in progress for the building of 
a large hotel upon the shore of the lake in the com- 
ing spring. An hotel will be a necessity; and the 
owners of the property are fully aware that it is to 
their interest to have none but a really first-class 
house, built on a large scale and run as a specimen 
of the best type of summer hotel. The chances are 
now that the arrangements will be concluded within 
a few weeks, and that work will be commenced as 
soon as the breaking up of winter will permit. Then 
with quick and frequent connection with the city; 
with its beautiful boulevard and shady walks ; with 
good and ample hotel accommodations for visitors, 
and with the perpetual attractions of the lake itself, 
it will be strange indeed if Remington Park and 
Lake Harriet have not become by the end of the 
summer of 1885 about the most popular residence 
section of Minneapolis. 





THE MINNESOTA STONE COMPANY. 





The fame of the North River blue stone is well 
enough known in the East. It has long enjoyed the 
reputation in all the larger New York and New 
England cities of being for certain purposes consider- 
ably superior and no more costly than any other 
stone in the market. In New York City itself it is 
actually the only stone employed for sidewalk pur- 
poses, as well as being very generally used in build- 
ing. For steps, door-sills, base-courses, and similar 
uses it stands beyond comparison as the best stone 
in America, being harder than any other stone, and 
more durable, as well as possessing the important 
advantage— not shared by granite, gneeis, or any 
other stone known to builders—or of never becoming 
slippery by long wear. The Minnesota Stone Com- 
pany, whose offices are in room 26 of the Wood 
block, at 319 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, is the 
only firm which handles this stone in the Northwest. 
Within the last year the company has done a large 
quantity of work with the blue stone in the city and 
it has been used for the purposes for which it is best 
adapted in many of the best buildings in Minne- 
apolis ; amongst others in the Chamber of Commerce 
building, the Tribune building, the City Hall, the 
Brackett block, as also for the recent large improve- 
ments on Hennepin Avenue. The stone is quarried in 
various places in New York and Pennsylvania; the 
main supply for the Minnesota Stone Company being 
drawn from the large quarries in Ulster County, New 
York. Besides its wide adoption in New York City 
for flagging and sidewalk purposes, the stone is em- 
ployed, again almost to the exclusion of any others, 
in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Albany, Providence, 
Boston, and indeed in nearly all the large Eastern 
cities. A fact which experience has made to be gener- 
ally recognized among builders and architects is that, 
in consequence of its greater hardness and durability, 
a much less quantity of this will answer the same 
purposes, and with more satisfactory results, than a 
greater thickness of any of the ordinary stones. It 
is usually estimated that two inches of this has as 
much wear in it as four of any other material. The 
general agent and manager of the Minnesota Stone 
Company is Mr. Wm. F. Van Voris, who should 
be addressed at the office of the company. Mr. §S. 
M. Hewitt is president, and Messrs. N. H. Winchell 
and J. A. Wolverton, secretary and treasurer re- 
spectively, all of whom are among the prominent 
citizens of Minneapolis. f 
26 — 

UNDER President Colby’s management the Wis 
consin Central Railroad is becoming an important 
feature in the transportation systems of the North- 
west. Formerly it was only a local road in the inte- 
rior of the State, which might almost have been said 
to begin nowhere and run to no place. Mr. Colby’s 
first move was to build to a Lake Superior terminus 
at Ashland and to a connection there with the North- 
ern Pacific. His next effort was to get into St. Paul, 
and in this, too, he has been successful. Access to 
Milwaukee and Chicago is still had over the lines of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Company, from a 
point thirty-two miles west of Milwaukee. It does 
not need much prophetic foresight, however, to pre- 
dict that the Central will soon go into those cities on 
its own track. 








ST. PAUL GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


Manager Scott announces the following list of at- 





tractions for January at the St. Paul Grand : 
Boston IDEALS, January 5, 6, 7. 
RaG BABy, January 8, 9, 10. 
FREDERICK WARDE, January 12, 13, 14. 
| QUEENE, January 15,16, 17. 
| GILLETTE’s SECRETARY, January 19, 20, 21. 
| JANAUSCHEK, January 22, 23, 24. 
YoutTH, January 26, 27, 28. 
CARRIE SWAIN, January 29, 30, 31. 
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A GREAT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


Charles Carroll Curtiss and the Curtiss Commer- 
cial College. 

For one special branch of education Minneapolis is 
conspicuously well equipped. The Curtiss Business 
College, the main establishment of which is in Min- 
neapolis, though it has a branch nearly as large as 
the parent trunk in St. Paul, has a reputation which 
reaches far beyond the boundaries of the two cities and 
of the State of Minnesota. The proprietor of the col- 
lege, Mr. Charles Carroll Curtiss, was born at Clinton, 
Oneida County, N. Y., in August, 1837, and is, there- 
fore, only forty-seven years of age to-day. He was edu- 
cated first at the Clinton Academy and then at the 
Albany Normal School. While yet a pupil at the 
latter place, however, he was engaged in teaching 
elsewhere to earn the wherewith to meet the expenses 
of his education. In this way he spent two years 
teaching in the House of Refuge, New York City; and 
immediately on leaving Albany he accepted the post 
of principal of the Union Public 
School at Tarrytown, N. Y.; 
thence he went to act as superin- 
tendent of schools at Sing Sing. 
There he remained for two years 
and then left to take the position 
of accountant to the International 
Fire Insurance Company, of New 
York City, which he filled till 65; 
after 
tempted back to teaching by Mr. 
Stratton — 
the Bryant & Stratton chain of 
International 
— whoinduced him to take charge 
of the Bryant & Stratton Col- 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
whence he was transferred, in the 


which he was once more 


one of the founders of 


Business Colleges 


lege at 


following year, to the similar in- 
stitution at Brooklyn. 

By this time his name and the 
nature of his work were becoming 
widely known in educational 
cireles, and in the spring of °67 
he was waited upon by a depu- 
tation from the committee of the 
Oswego, N. Y., Normal School, 
who persuaded him to go and 
commercial depart- 
that 
The compliment of this 


establish a 
ment in connection with 
school. 
request was the greater, inasmuch 
as it was the first recognition by 
the State schools of the value of 
commercial education. Two 
years subsequently, when on a 
chance visit to Rochester, Minn.., 
he was prevailed upon to accept 
the post of superintendent of the 
Rochester city schools. 

During the year which he spent in that position 
he Prof. Phelps, 
who was then principal of the Winona Normal School. 


received frequent visits from 
Prof. Phelps was much struck by the nature of 
Mr. Curtiss’ system, and at length prevailed upon 
him to leave Rochester for the purpose of establish- 
ing a commercial department in connection with the 
Winona This Mr. 
tinued to act as superintendent in his new home for 
three years, when the other two Normal schools of 
the State —viz., those at St. Cloud and Mankato— 
were similarly placed under his charge, and he re- 
tained the active supervision of all three until the 


schools. Curtiss did, and con- 


time of his coming to Minneapolis. 


When Mr. Curtiss first opened his college in Min- 


neapolis in 1874, it was in a single upstairs room on 
Bridge Square, and with an attendance of one pupil. 
To-day the college fills the whole of one floor of one 
of the largest blocks in the city —the Sidle block — 
and has an annual attendance of almost five hundred 
pupils. When one considers of how recent growth 


the population of this region is, and that the 
majority of new settlers do not naturally come 
West after their business education is com- 
pleted, thousand 


until 

half a 
something to boast of. 
Mr. Curtiss’ life-experience has 


pupils a year is really 
But, as we have seen, the 
whole course of 
been such as to peculiarly fit him to carry on 
successfully the work he has taken in hand. To the 
best methods of business training he has given the 
close study of more than a quarter of a century. 
As a result of that study and that experience, Mr. 
Curtiss has evolved and perfected an entirely new 
system of commercial education; a system which he 
has incorporated in a detailed and elaberate text-book 
has reserved for the exclusive use of his 


which he 


own college. The advantages of his method cannot 
be attained in any other institution in the country; 
and that the method 


studies it can doubt, while the s1¢cess which has at- 


has advantages no one who 


tended its employment gives it conclusive proof. 
The key-note of this system is the idea that the 
only way a boy can learn to do business is by doing 


it. It is not sufficient to set a boy down among a 


text-book in his 


hand and leave him to copy out cut and dried form- 


score of others in a class, put a 


ule and statements of results for a few hours a day, 
for ten or twelve weeks, and then let him loose upon 
the world. Such a boy 1s not a trained business 
man any more than a scientist who sits in his closet 
Mr. 


Curtiss refuses to merge the individual in the class; 


and dissects fishes is a trained fish merchant. 
but each student fullows his own course irrespective 
of the rest. In the text-book referred to above, no 
results are given which the student can arrive at for 
and the automatic 


The pupil is 


himself by a mental process, 
copying of dead forms is impossible. 
taught to use his own faculties, not to trudge placidly 
along the path which others have worked out for 
him, and to take everything for granted as he goes. 
The result is that when a student leaves the college 
at the end of a year, (for that is the full term, though 
pupils are taken for less,) he has been to all intents 
and purposes engaged in business for months; he 
has gone through a systematic training in the mak- 
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ing, filing, transferring and settlement of all kinds 
of business papers; in the writing of all kinds of 
business letters; in the computation of interest 
and discount with the aid of only such data as would 
be furnished to him in business. He is, in fact, not 
only trained but practiced. 

The college itself is not in the least like a school. 
with- 
out the imposition of any harsh disciplinary rules. 


In Mr. Curtiss’ own words, it ‘‘ governs itself,’’ 
And this, if not of any direct assistance in teaching a 
student to buy and sell, has the important indirect 
result of making him take kindly to his work. 
Lastly, just as he makes his pupils use their own 
faculties in the brain-work of the training and makes 
each individual rely on his own resources, so, in the 
formation of a student’s handwriting he endeavors 
to do it, not by artificially cramping, but by de- 
The 
Curtiss system of penmanship is known and used in 


veloping the natural movement of the muscles. 


the public schools not only of Minnesota but of other 
states. This system he has lately supplemented, or, 
rather illustrated, in a series of large writing charts, 
which he has recently published 
and which so obviously surpass 
any similar things previously in 
the field that they have been at 
once widely adopted in schools 
and colleg.s. A glance at one of 
these charts would better explain 
the 
fessor’s system than columns of 


the characteristics of pro- 


written explanation. But, as 
already stated, his chief object is 
to conform the movements in writ- 
ing as nearly as possible to the 
natural movements of the hand 
and arm. Instead of telling a 
pupil that such and such a letter 
consists of so many curves and so 
many straight lines in such and 
such directions, and relations to 
each other, and then making him 
build up his words piece by piece; 
instead of that he shows the pupil 
what are the natural movements 
of the hand and arm when left to 
themselves and then shows him 
how to form these into letters and 
words with as little check and 
deviation as possible. It. is,in 
fact, a deductive as opposed to the 
ordinary inductive method; and 
the result is an easy, rapid and 
distinct, and eventually a run- 
ning hand 

So many departments of labor 
are now open to young women in 
the business world, that techni- 
cal training schools for them have 
become a necessity. 

This college has been the first 
commercial school in \the West to make adequate 
provision for the business training of young women. 
Its several departments afford them equal facilities 
with young men for becoming proficient in the trans- 
action of business affairs. It employs several lady 
teachers and numbers among its students a great 
many lady pupils. Bookkeeping, shorthand, type- 
writing and telegraphy, w hich are thoroughly taught 
in this college, have opened there wide doors to young 
women, leading to positions of independence, com- 


fort and self-respect. 


By this it can be seen that the success which has 
attended Mr. Curtiss and his college has_ not 


It has been worked for with 


came by accident. 
From one pupil to five hun- 


hard work and good. 
dred in ten years isa rapid growth, but no more rapid 
than the college has deserved. Nor is the end yet; and 
looking at the past it is impossible to say what measure 
of suecess may not await Mr. Curtiss in the future, 
or how great the college may grow, which is already 
a pride to the city in which it stands. Lady gradu- 
ates of the college are filling many useful positions 
in business houses. ‘ 








A Missouri Elopement. 


There’s a racket and riot at early dawn, 

In bedroom and sitting-room, yard and lawn; 

The mother is yelling: “ Pa, Sally’s gone! 

And the hired man’s missing! They’ve done eloped! 
Their beds ain’t mussed, nuther! When them two sloped 
Must ’a been ’fore midnight!” “The blank you say! 

I reckon they’re twenty miles away.” ‘ ; 





But there’s lots of sense in a rural dad, 

And the farmer reasoned: “I vum it’s bad! 

Some things come high, but they must be had! 
He’s got the gal, an’ [’ll let ’em slide; 

But they must be married! There'll be a ride 
Fur the preacher! He'll ketch ’em, an’ say his say, 
Ef they’re twenty —or thirty —miles away!” F 
There’s a mighty poor road from Lexington town, 
A shabby old highway leading down; 

And there, in the light of the early morn, 

A steed as sorrel as ever was born 

Was seen to pass; he was full of corn. 

And that was the reason his heart was gay, 

With the dominie twenty miles away. 

“Huddup! You old rackabones; make a break! 
There’s a lamb of the flock with hersoul at stake! 
Show your speed, now, you rascal! show how it’s done! 
We've got to catch ’em by set of sun; 

It must be before bedtime I make ’em one!” 

So spake the dominie, grim and gray, 

With the couple, as vet, ten miles away! 

Splash and splatter and rattle and thud, 
Through creek and puddle and gravel and mud; 

“Huddup, you old rascal!” The morning breeze 
Bore over the meadows the awful wheeze 
Of the foundered gelding. He wanted ease 
In his style of running. He showed decay, 

With the dominie only five miles away! 

“Huddup! Itell ye! Whoa! There they are! 
Clasp hands! Stand still now, ye sinful pair!” 
And the dominie married them there, and then 
Turned the head of the sorrel steed homeward, and when 
He met the farmer, “It might have been 
Wuss,” said the husbandman. “ Anyway, 

The gal’s right —an’, dominie, here’s yer pay.” 


New York Star. 


- 


[ WRITTEN FOR THE NORTHWEST. | 
THe Young EMIGRANTS. 


Story of Frontier Life in Dakota. 


CHAPTER III. 


BREAKING THE SOD—THE PRAIRIE FIRE. 

Next Sunday the neighbor from Illinois came over 
as his wife had promised. The first thing he said, 
after greetings were exchanged, was: ‘‘ You’d better 
plow a fire-streak around your house as soon as you 
can get to it.’’ Will asked what a fire-streak was. 

‘*Four or five furrows to stop a prairie fire from run- 
ning up to your house and burning everything you’ ve 
got,’’ replied the farmer. ‘‘ May be there won’t be 
any fire within ten miles of here, but you’d better not 
take any risks.’’ He went on to explain that there 
are two seasons in the year when the danger of prairie 
fires is great —in the spring, when the warm weather 
has dried the old grass, but has only just begun to 
start the new grass, and in the fall, when the sum- 
mer’s growth of herbage has become brown and 
easily inflammable. 

‘**But who starts the fires?’’ asked Will. 

‘“Nobody knows. Sometimes hunters or land- 
seekers, who neglect to put out their camp fires ; 
sometimes a match thrown in the grass after a man 
has lighted his pipe. A fire once started will travel 
before an ordinary wind about as fast as a horse will 
trot. One of these fires came mighty close burning 
up a town last spring. The people only saved their 
houses and stores by turning out in a body, forming 
a line, and fighting the flames with carpets, brooms, 
old boards and anything they could get hold of. 
There wasn’t much of a wind at the time and they 
sort of beat the fire out.”’ 

The neighbor, whose name was Burchard, offered 
to trade work and double teams with Will in break- 
ing. He had been a year on his claim and had made 
a pretty good start. 

“You'll want to put in some oats and potatoes on 
the sod and make a garden. That’s about all you 
van do besides the breaking the first season on a 
claim. If I was in your place I wouldn’t try to 
break too much land. Better go sort of slow and 
put in your spare time working for wages, so as not 
to get cramped for money. Many a man’s been 
ruined by undertaking to do too much in a new 

ra r 





country and paying the money-lenders two per cent 
a month for the means to live on and to harvest his 
crop.”’ 

‘*Two per cent a month,’’ exclaimed Will, ‘‘ why, 
that’s twenty-four per centayear. Back in York 
State farmers can get all the money they need for 
seven.’’ 

‘Yes, but this isn’t York State. If you complain 
about the high rate of interest to men who lend 
money in Dakota they will most likely answer that 
they are not here for their health. You just keep 
out of debt, and you’ll come out all right. I’ve been 
through the mill. I was sold out once by the sheriff, 
back in Illinois, because it was so easy to borrow 
money and so hard to pay it back with the big in- 
terest that had rolled up. I tell you, twenty-four 
per cent, or twelve per cent, will beat any farmer in 
the long run.”’ 

Mr. Burchard offered to sell Will a cow and let 
him pay for it in day's work during the harvest sea- 
‘‘You needn’t pay any interest on the debt, 
either,’’ he added. He seemed thoroughly kind and 
helpful, and Will at once accepted his offer. Next 
day the cow and her calf were transferred to their 
new owner. Will built a sort of corral of poles 
hauled from the cottonwood grove on the river, and 
penned the animals upat night. There were a num- 
ber of things of immediate necessity that had to be 
bought, among them a plow and a harrow. Some 
stock of grain had to be provided for the horses and 
for seed, and more provisions laid in for the little 
household. Will’s cash reserve dwindled down to 
seventy dollars during the first two weeks on the 


son. 


homestead. 

‘* It’s all outgo and no income,’’ he said one even- 
ing when the Tittle store of money had been counted 
and hidden away. ‘‘I don’t see how we are going to 
live. We'll have nothing to sell off the place until 
next year. Meanwhile, we must keep on eating. 
Luckily, we won’t need many clothes, for we’ve got 
old ones enough to last, but there are a lot of things 
I shall want on the farm.”’ 

The young emigrants were confronted thus early 
with the problem which bothers so many home- 
steaders in the new regions of the West who exhaust 
their means in getting the first start upon their land. 
They saw no way out of the difficulty at first, but 
Mary, with a woman’s faith in the future, was sure 
a way would be opened in good time. And so it 
was, for before Will had finished his breaking work 
on his own and the Burchard claim, they heard that 
a school teacher was wanted in a neighborhood ten 
miles away, where there were enough families to 
start a public school under the liberal laws of the 
Territory. Mary got the position, and went to board 
in the family of a country storekeeper, who had laid 
out a town in which his was the only building, but 
from which he expected great things when the new 
railroad then building should reach the place. Will 
was to ‘‘keep bachelor’s hall’’ and get on in Joneli- 
ness the best he could, but his good friend, the young 
Englishman, insisted on his coming to stay with him 
at his ranch, as he called it. Stanwood had lived 
in Montana, where every habitation in the country is 
called a ranch. He had an eccentric German serv- 
ant, who acted as cook, laundress, stable boy and 
man-of-all-work. His house was a one-story struct- 
ure, but much more commodious than most dwell- 
ings in a newly-settled country. It contained five 
rooms, built so as to inclose three sides of a quad- 
rangle, having the open side toward the south. The 
living room was partly carpeted with rugs of buffalo 
and deer skins, the seats and backs of the chairs were 
made of antelope skin, and there were two big 
couches covered with robes of the same material. On 
the walls were numerous antlers, a rack of guns, 
some photographs and a map of Dakota. What most 
arrested the attention of the guest, however, was a 
-ase of books in one corner, containing nearly two 
hundred volumes of standard works. The stable was 
a half-subterranean affair, running under the side of 


a hill, and was flanked by’ enormous straw stacks. | the town. 


Stanwood had bought two sections of land from the 
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railroad company and had got title to the government 
section lying between by buying out pre-emptors, so 
that he held a tract three miles long by a mile wide, 
lying on both sides of the river. 

“‘T am going to have a solid mile square of wheat 
this year,’ he said. ‘‘ Besides, I shall have forty 
acres in oats and forty in barley, and I’m going to 
try some Indian corn. I believe it will grow here as 
well as in Northern New York.”’ 

The fire-streak was the salvation of all the little 
property of our young settlers. One day late in May 
they saw a black cloud on the southern horizon. 
The new grass had begun to show, but it had not yet 
overtopped the sere herbage of the previous year. 
The cloud moved rapidly towards their house, 
spreading out on the right and the left. At its base 
they could soon see a line of flaming tongues that 
licked up the dry grass. On and on came the cloud 
with the fiery feet. It seemed to the young imagin- 
ative girl like a horrible living monster bent on their 
destruction. Would the little streak of brown fur- 
rows around their home stay its progress? Their 
puny defense seemed like a dike of sand in the path 
of a tidal wave. As the fire approached they saw 
that the volume of smoke was out of all proportion 
| to that of the moving flames, which covered but a 

narrow belt, and speedily licked the ground black 

and bare of the dry grass. When the fire reached 
| the strip of plowed ground it was powerless to cross 
| over, but ran around it and passed on, leaving the 
| house in safety. The flames were finally checked by 
the little stream a short distance away. The house 
and the bit of unscathed sod around it looked like 
an island in the midst of an inky sea. Ina few 
days, however, nature had hidden all traces of the 
fire with the new grass, which grew all ‘the faster 
because of the destruction of the old herbage which 
cumbered the ground. 

The summer passed away very rapidly for our 
young emigrants. Mary finished her three months of 
school, and received much better pay than is usually 
given for teaching country schools in the East. Will 
was busy every day, working for farmers in the 
neighborhood with his team, or breaking and seed- 
ing on his own claim. He was surprised at his own 
capacity for work. ‘‘It must be the Dakota cli- 
The summer weather was often 


mate,’’ he said. 
very warm, but the air was dry, and there was 
always a brisk breeze blowing. One could work in 
the sun with the mercury at ninety with less dis- 
comfort than in the East when it stood at eighty. 
Many settlers came into the neighborhood that 
summer, so that by fall the prairie was pretty well 
dotted with their little unpainted houses as far as 
the eye could reach. A branch railroad was being 
constructed, and people made haste to get possession 
of the land within a few miles of the track. There 
was talk of a station only a mile from Will’s house. 
If it should be established, Will was told that his 
claim and his sister’s would be worth ten dollars an 
acre in two years’ time. 
The financial problem seemed solved for the pres- 
ent at least by the aid of the money the brother and 
sister had earned during the summer, though a part 
of it went for the expenses of harvesting and thresh- 
ing their crop of oats and for constructing a granary 
to hold the grain. They looked forward tq the win- 
ter, however, with some dread. Much of the bright 
fall season was spent in making preparation for the 
long, cold weather. A bank barn was built, in the 
cheapest manner possible. In fact, the material was 
mostly straw which Will got from his own threshing. 
A few uprights and some poles to hold the roof were 
about all the lumber that went into this curious 
structure. Will’s adviser and neighbor told him it 
would be warmer than the best frame barn he ever 
saw in York State. Then the house, which was 
only a mere shell of a shanty, had to be lined inside 
with sheets of thick building paper, and then lathed 
and plastered. The latter was an expensive job, for 
lime had to be bought and a plasterer brought from 
A well was dug and fitted with an old- 


| 
' 


| fashioned bucket and windlass — an apparatus thet 





could not freeze up. Will had to hire some help to 
get his forty acres of breaking backset before the 
ground froze, so as to be ready for a crop of wheat in 
the spring, but he more than made up for this outlay 
by taking « small sub-contract for grading on the 
railroad, by which he earned nearly a hundred dol- 
lars after paying off his helper. The secret of getting 
on in Dakota, he found, was expressed in one word 
of universal use in the Territory, ‘‘rustle.’”’ To 
‘* rustle ’’ implied to be energetically busy at some- 
thing all the time; to put your whole heartand your 
whole muscle into whatever you did. To be arustler 
was to be a vigorous, hopeful, stirring fellow, and it 
was about the only complimentary title in vogue in 
Dakota. _There seemed to be two classes of settlers 
in the country, those who ‘‘ held down claims,’’ and 
expected to make money by the rise in the value of 
land if they could only manage to subsist for a year 
or two, and those who evidently came to stay and 
who took hold of any work that there was to do, all 
the time improving their places and looking forward 
to becoming independent land owners and farmers. 
Of the former class many gave up the effort to hold 
their claims after a few months and drifted back to 
their old homes to give Dakota a bad name, when 
their own shiftlessness and lack of reasonable fore- 
thought was the only cause of their want of success. 
Among the men of the latter class who had been two 
or three years in the Territory, Will did not meet one 
who had not prospered. 
that it was a good country for a hard-working man 
and a bad one for lazy people. This is what he wrote 
to three or four young men in his old home who 
wanted his advice about coming West, and this and 
much more he wrote to a certain young lady to 
whom he indited a long epistle as regularly as Sun- 
day came round. 

The bright Autumn days lasted well into Novem- 
ber. Very little rain fell and the clear air hada 
remarkable exhilarating quality. Out-door work 
was easily done in such an atmosphere. On Sunday 
the brother and sister usually drove to town to 
attend church. They made some pleasant acquaint- 
ances and felt that they were not quite out of the 
world. Their larder was helped out a good deal by 
the ducks and prairie chickens Will shot. Hekilled 
one antelope, but these shy animals had pretty 
much disappeared from the region by fall. The 
buffalo had gone long before, but had left what Mary 
called their tombstones, in the shape of the white 
skulls that dotted the prairie. 
water holes these skulls were abundant, showing 
that the last instinct of the dying brutes was to find 
water. 

The flowers never failed on the prairie, until the 


Around ponds and 


frost came. Every month brought new varieties into 


bloom. It seemed as if kind nature was striving 
to make up for the absence of trees by decking the 
Mary 
made an herbarium of an old congressional document 
and without any effort at seeking rare specimens, she 
had by the end of September collected one hundred 
and thirty varieties, most of them nameless and un- 
known in the East. 

Will had intended to break five acres on each of 
the two tree claims so as not to have it to do in the 
spring, but he could not possibly find time before 
the ground froze. There was so much work thresh- 
ing the oats, digging the potatoes and getting ready 
for the winter. He sold half of his potato crop for a 
very low price, but the money counted towards pay- 
ing for groceries. Another modest source of income 
was the butter which they sold from the milk of 
their cow. Butter brought a good price in the town, 
the settlers being for the most part too busy to make 
any, and buying for their own use from the stores, 
which got their supply from the creameries in Iowa. 
Everybody seemed to be bending all his energies to 
growing as much wheat as he could, to the neglect 
of all other farm products. 

To be continued. 


green sod with marvelous displays of color. 


siinanpiitiltiintas 

Bos BURDETTE, the humorist, always waxes his 
moustache before he begins to lecture. The Morning 
Journal says ‘‘he does this to enable his audience to 
see the points.’? We thought perhaps it was becanse 


he didn’t want people to call out: ‘‘ Down in front!”’ 
— Yonkers Statesman. 


He soon made up his mind ~ 


— 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


Pend d’Oreille Division Bonds. 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 12, 1884. 


To the Editor of The Northwest: 

I presume nothing is being done by the operations 
of the management of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
that will tend to lessen the value of the bonds of the 
Pend d’Oreille division. R. D. 

The interests of all bondholders are carefully pro- 





tected by the management. 


A Good Agricultural Paper. 


GLENWOOD, MAss., Dec. 9, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

I should like to have you inform me of the name 
of some good agricultural paper suited to the North- 
west, as I shall probably settle there in the spring. 

J. W. TWITCHELL. 

The Farmers Tribune, published at Minneapolis, 


Minn., is a well edited weekly newspaper, which 
gives special attention to agricultural matters. 


A Good Place For a Tailor. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Dee. 14, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 
Can you tell me of a place in the Northwestern 


country where a tailor could get a good run of busi- 
ness doing custom work. RiP. 2. 





Not long ago the Murray (Idaho) Sun, printed 
in the new Coeur d’Alene gold mining country, pub- 
lished the following item: ‘‘ Murray is probably the 
only town in America without a tailor, and the first 
knight of the goose who ventures to come in here 


” 


will be decorated with gold bullion. 


Construction Work on the N, P. R. R. 
PUUXSUTAWNEY, PA., Dec. 15, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 
Please inform me in your next issue how much of 
the Northern Pacific road is completed and what is 


being done between Superior City and Ashland. Also 
what has been done on Cascade division, W. D. 
The Wisconsin division between Superior and 


Ashland is practically completed. The little work 
remaining wil be finished so that the road will be 
opened to traffic early in the spring. On the Cas- 
cade division about seventy-five miles are completed 
at the eastern end and a little over twenty-five at 


the western end. Work is in active progress. 


Sugar Beets in Dakota. 
NEW SALEM, DAK., Dec. 18, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

The enormous size of the beets raised on the warm 
soil of Western Dakota, the past season, leads me to 
ask why it would not pay to establish a beet sugar 
factory. What is your opinion of the suggestion? 

NEW SETTLER. 

Our opinion is not favorable. We suppose that 
at least $1,000,000 been thrown away in 
this country in experiments in beet sugar-making, 


have 


and we doubt whether there is now one successful 
factory in operation. The beets can be raised and 
the sugar manufactured, but the cost is too great for 
competition with the cane sugar made in Cuba by 
cheap negro labor. Weadvise the raising of sorghum 
in Dakota, but only to make syrup enough for home 
consumption. 





Wanted — An Opening for a Tin Shop. 


LupLow, MCKEAN Co., PA., Dec. 10, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

Do you know of a new and thriving town in the 
Northwest, where two young men, tinners by trade, 
could make a profitable investment in the tin busi- 
ness, and hardware. Can invest $2,000 cash and a 
set of tools. Like to get into a good farming and 


fruit-growing country, as there are four or five others 
who are wanting to go along with us and invest in a 
farm. 
How soon would you advise us to start. If -you 
would be so kind as to answer us, you would do us a 
very great favor, as we are in real earnest to go. 
THEO. WERTHMAN. | 
We request such of our readers in the Northwest 
who know of a good opening for a tin shop to corre- | 
spond with Mr. Werthman. He and his friends are | 


the sort of emigrants which dozens of new communi- 
ties would be glad to secure. 


An Impatient Stockholder. 


KINGSTON, ILL., Dec. 18, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

I send subscription to THE NORTHWEST for another 
year. I have lived in hopes that I might live to re- 
ceive adividend on my preferred stock to the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, but have almost given up hope. I 
see that they are earning almost $1,500,000 per 
month, and I think if the officers and big bugs of the 
management would be satisfied with reasonable sal- 
aries, etc., the stockholders might get something. 
What do they do with the money? Are they ex- 
pending it for new roads? If so, what do we poor 
preferred stockholders get for it? I should be glad 
to know. &. H. Hii. 

The surplus of earnings for the last fiscal year 
was paid for new equipment, which was necessary to 
transact the business of the road. Salaries are not 
large; on the contrary, they are moderate compared 
with those paid on other important roads. The build- 
ing of the Cascade branch increases the property of the 
stockholders to the extent of the land grant earned 
and the road built, which will ultimately be worth 
twice the amount of.the bonds issued for its con- 
struction. 





Wants a Location for a Vegetable and Poultry 
Farm. 


116 EAst 115TH STREET, 
New York, Nov. 24, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

T have a family of five, a boy of fourteen and the 
other ten. I have decided to emigrate westward. I 
possess but $1,000, and would not go but for the 
sake of my boys. I have experience in raising vege- 
tables and poultry, and desire to take a government 
claim, and devote it to the raising of these branches 
of farming exclusively. 

Is the money I have enough, and would it fit me 
out till the profits come in? Would it pay if no 
help is hired? Can eggs and poultry aud vegetables 
always find ready market at good prices ? 

Wm. D. CALLENDER. 

A thousand dollars is rather a small sum with 
which to go West with a family of five, take up a 
claim, build a house and barn, buy a team, wagon 
and implements and start a poultry and vegetable 
farm; but you can do it if you are very economical, 
and are prepared to endure some privations for the 
first year. You should look for a location near some 
growing town, in order to have a home market for 
your products. You will find the government land 
all taken for distances of from five to ten miles from 
such towns, or even further. There are sometimes 
chances to buy out a homesteader for a little more 
than the cost of his improvements. We would 
recommend the vicinity of Bismarck, Mandan, La 
Moure, Lisbon or Jamestown for a location. These 
points are all in North Dakota. If you want to get 
a homestead quite near the railroad, and trust to the 
near future for the growth of towns, Western Dakota 
would suit you. See our letters on the settlements 
in that region, in December number, and in this and 
the following issues. The publication of your letter 
will perhaps bring you correspondence which will 
help you to a decision as to a location. 


Business Openings at Minnewaukan. 





MINNEWAUKAN, DAK., Nov. 30, 1874. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


You, no doubt, frequently receive letters of in- 
quiry as to good openings for different branches of 
business. I would be pleased to have you take into 
consideration the fact of our needing a strictly first- 
class general store, with capital of not less than 
$10,000, and a man that has had Western experience, 
full of indomitable energy, vim and good judgment. 

To the right man I know of no better opening than 
we offer here, and submit the following reasons to 
enable one to clearly see the advantages: 

We are surrounded on three sides by an excellent 
agricultural country, extending north seventy miles 
to the Turtle Mountains, and the Big Coulee coun- 
try, west to the South and West Antelope valleys 
and Mouse River country. The former must have 
not less than five hundred settlers that are now 
dependent on Devils Lake City, which is twenty 
miles further for them to drive than it would be here, 
and not less than three-hundred settlers in the Mouse 
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River country, who now divide between one hundred 
and ten miles to Devils Lake City and one hundred 
miles to Bismarck, and with the completion ot our 
road to this point, we shall have equally as good 
railroad facilities as either of the other places, with 
from ten to twenty miles less for freighting. There 
is no town of importance nearer than Jamestown, 
and that is ninety miles distant. This distance, with 
the start we now have of thirty-nine buildings and 
twenty-five miles ahead of the railroad, will certainly 
add to our rapid growth. We have now only two 
small stores and neither of them could load a wagon 
for winter supply on account of limited stock, and 
their prices are, as usual in such cases, beyond a 
reasonable profit. Limited supply and inferior grades. 
We are favorably situated at the extreme west end of 
Devils Lake, which is fifty-five miles long and from 
one to fifteen miles wide. Fish are abundant, 
hunting excellent. The lake supports two steamers, 
one of which, owned by Capt. Hermann, cost $32,- 
000. The water in this section is strictly Al. We 
are sixteen miles from Ft. Totten, on the Sioux Indian 
Reservation. If my means would permit me, I would 
not hesitate to embark in this enterprise myself, as 
I think it the best opening I have seen in eighteen 
years’ mercantile experience. 

” My hotel is at last completed, at an expense of over 
$20,000, and I think it isa credit to any country, as 
it is strictly modern in all its appurtenances. Elec- 
trie bells, marble washstands, plate glass front, large 
rooms, high ceilings, and wide halls. Fed over one 
hundred here Thanksgiving evening, and all were 
seated comfortably in the dining room. We havea 
thrifty set of farmers and stock-growers, and this, be- 
ing the permanent county seat, cannot fail to be one 
of the leading business towns in North Dakota. 

[ will be glad to furnish information pertaining to 
the Devils Lake country, and especially to Minne- 
waukan. R. R. WIsE. 
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PROSPECTS OF SPOKANE FALLS. 





From the Spokane Falls (Wash. Ter.) Review. 

Spokane Falls can boast of very many things that 
make it pre-eminently the most attractive and con- 
spicuous place in the grand expanse of country which 
constitutes the great and glorious Northwest, and 
also has advantages that no other one place possesses. 
A little diamond, surrounded with a picturesqueness 
of country that cannot be surpassed in the broad 
hemisphere, it is an attraction to the eye of the 
stranger and a spot beleved beyond all others to 
those who have sojourned any length of time in its 
limits. Of all the places under the sun that bards 
have woven a spell about with song and romance, 
there is not one that can forestall it in points of 
beauty, and, to generations yet unborn, it will pos- 
sess a fascination that time cannot erase. Located 
by its founders upon the banks of a brawling river, 
carrying away to the far sea Nature’s sweet beverage, 
the like of which in purity the alchemist, with all 
his weird science, has never successfully succeeded 
in counterfeiting, it presents to the visitor a péffect 
ideal picture of a thriving, progressive place, peopled 
by an intelligent race, where the thrifty populace, 
not blinded by the selfishness of avarice in the pursuit 
of the civilized man’s god, that generally makes them 
forget all things else, have taken advantage of the 
situation and built up about them a city that isa 
pleasure to themselves and a surprise to the stranger, 
and which will endure forever as a monument to the 
industry and tenacious push of the settler in this 
land of great promise and great achievement. 

Possessed of a power furnished by Nature, unlim- 
ited in extent and as perpetual as the evolution of 


the sun, it presents opportunities for manufactories | 


that will be accepted by capitalists in years to come. 
There will be no pall of black smoke shutting out 
from humanity the life-giving rays of God’s illumin- 
ator of day; no shroud of inky, lung-poisoning soot 
to blot the fair work of man, nor blacken the green 


herbage of the earth. No. The blue sky will canopy | 


the earth, cleanliness will mark the exterior of the 
place, and the cold snow of winter can come and 
retain the immaculateness of its creation, marred not 
by the vomited vapors of the blazing furnace. Yet 
these great mills, with their ponderous and intricate 
machinery, will go steadily on, moved by that never 
ceasing power that is equal in strength to that pro- 
duced by the cooking of the same water, and doing 
just as great an amount of work. At some date the 











consumption of manufactured articles by a dense | 
population throughout this section will make a de- 
mand for factories and manufactories of all kinds, and 
the many advantages held out by Spokane Falls will | 
force them to locate here. 


~~ 
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OUR NORTHWESTERN EXCHANGES. 








ALL of the Montana papers have made vigorous | 
pro‘est against the proposition to lease a portion of | 
the Crow Indian Reservation to a cattle syndicate. 
The Helena Herald disé¢usses the whole question of 
granting government leases of tracts of public land 
to stock-raisers, as recommended by the St. Louis 
Cattle Convention, and finds good grounds for object- 
ing to the plan. Much of the public domain now 
supposed to be valuable only for grazing purposes, 
will in time, the Herald believes, prove suitable for 
cultivation. Immense agricultural districts in the 
settled regions of Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota 
were once supposed to be good for nothing except 
stock ranges. The desert recedes constantly and 
the influx of permanent settlement seems to bring a 
change of seasons. A lease system would lead to 
final ownership of immense tracts by corporate mo- 
nopolies. The employes of the great cattle com- 
panies would obtain titles under the homestead and 
pre-emption laws, and transfer them to the com- 
panies. Syndicates would get a grip on the country | 
that would retard settlement and leave little show for 
poor men. . 

‘*Stock-raising,’’ the Herald concludes, ‘‘is a great 
and valuable industry, and should be fostered by 
every good government. But the leasing of lands 
will not increase the growth of native grasses or enable 
the country to feed any greater number of cattle, horses 
and sheep. It should continue to be the policy as it 
always has been, to preserve the public domain for 
permanent settlers. Leasing of large tracts of land 
for grazing purposes would operate to retard settle- 
ment hardly less than the Indian reservations.”’ 


THE Valley City (Dakota) Times recently led off in 
a discussion of the exemption law of that Territory, 
which to say the least is exceedingly liberal. The 
Times says: Some of the arguments used against 
the law are that the exemptions are too high, and 
tend to exert a desire of dishonesty on the part of | 
debtors, where it would not exist if the amount of | 
exemptions were less; thatif less, Eastern capitalists 
would feel safer in making investments for the pur- 
pose of improvements and for loans. The arguments | 
used certainly have weight, and as the exemptions | 
in Dakota are largely in excess of other states and | 
territories that have passed through the same feeling | 
of a lack of confidence by the outside capitalists that | 
we now do, it may be that another year will witness | 
another law in place of the one now in force. | 











THE La Moure (Dakota) Chronicle speaking of the 
growth of that young town, says that two fine brick 
blocks have recently been erected, a commodious 
school house and a large number of dwellings, 
and that about 30,000 acres of land, in the im~ 
mediate vicinity of the place, have passed into 


| other company will. 
| too far into the future. 








the hands of settlers or investors. La Moure is sit- 
uated in the James River Valley, at the present 
terminus of the Fargo & Southwestern Railroad 
Its position makes it a natural commercial centre, 
and it is backed by a fertile farming country. 








THE Port Townsend (Washington Territory) Argus | 
thinks that the people of interior Washington would 
suffer most by the forfeiture of the land grant for 
the construction of the Cascade Branch Railroad. It 
says: ‘‘Direct railway outlet to Pucet Sound means 


for them far more than it means to the people on this | 


side—everything, in fact, material to their prosper- 
ity. If they can stand the result, the people here 
certainly should not grumble.’’ Our own view is 
that one ‘section would be as injuriously affected as 
the other. 
their further growth. 
by a mountain wall which can be crossed only by 


pack animals in the summer season, their develop- | 


ment must be greatly hampered. 


SoME sensible remarks are made by the Colfax 
(Washington Territory) Gazette, on the railroad ques- 
tion. Itsays: ‘‘We have no faith in the opinion so fre- 
quently expressed that if the Northern Pacific does not 


They both need a connecting artery for | 
As long as they are separated | 


| Vermont marble. 


build the Cascade branch without the grant some 
This is taking the matter 

Our idea is that the road 
should be completed within the life-time of the 


| present actors in this great drama, so that the sturdy 


pioneers who braved the perils of the plains, and 
who have for years past been groaning under the 
burden of exorbitant freight charges, might be 
benefited and allowed to bask in the sunshine of 
prosperity for at least a short time before they die. 
It is our honest belief that the completion of the 
Northern Pacific to tide-water on Puget Sound will 
be the means of securing more reasonable rates of 
freight and fare for this section, and it seems to us 
this ‘isa consummation devoutly to be wished.’’’ 

THE Kittitas Localizer, published at Ellensburg, in 
the Upper Yakima Valley, has an abiding faith that 
the future capital of the State of Washington will 
be established in that town. Olympia, the present 
territorial capital, isin the extreme western part of 
Washington. Ellensburg is probably as near the 
geographical centre and the center of population as 
any place of importance, and with the completion of 
the railroad over the Cascade Mountains, it will be 
on the great artery of travel between the interior 
and Puget Sound. 








‘*To TACOMA,” says the Tacoma News, ‘‘the speedy 
completion of the Cascade division means the reali- 
zation of all reasonable hopes that may have been 
based upon this contingency. The vexatious delays 
that have occurred in the completion of the Northern 
Pacific and the desperate local struggles encoun- 
tered, have been met and overcome, and the triumph 
of Tacoma and of Puget Sound against all enemies 
and all rivals is complete. Still, no exaggerated 
ideas of miraculous growth or speedy metropolitan 
grandeur should be indulged in or countenanced. 
Tacoma and her sister cities are growing fast enough; 
it would seem that they have rather anticipated in 
their commercial systems the population and busi- 
ness of the sound region. We do not need an addi-, 
tion to our merchandising facilities so much as an 
increase in manufacturing and development in many 
industries which will employ labor, and lay the 
basis of solid and substantial communities.’’ 

THE Pioneer Press says: ‘‘The sum total of the 
business concerns of all kinds which have come into 
existence in St. Paul during the twelve months 
is eight hundred and, eighty-one, whereas last year 
the number recorded was only five hundred and 
eight. These figures were obtained from the books 
of Bradstreet’s mercantile agency, in which the 
names of ajl the proprietors of the new establish- 
ments are recorded and rated for business pur 
poses, and are therefore reliable. The list pre 
pared would be considerably swelled by taking 
into account the large number of physicians’ and 
lawyers’ offices which have been opened, but in 
the compilation made only such branches as have to 
do with trade or manufactures have been enumerated. 
A small proportion — perhaps a dozen—of the new 
establishments are doing a wholesale business, all the 
others being in the retail trade. There is ample 
evidence that the figures, although they seem large, 
are not exaggerated. The outskirts of the city have 
been largely built up during the past year, and all 
through the new streets, among the new houses, 
stores have been established. Several houses of im- 
portance have also opened up for business in the 
more central locations, and at all points there are 
signs of business growth.’’ 


oo 


MARBLE IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 





H. B. Middagh, of Medical Lake, in Washington 
Territory, has sent to the Northern Pacific Emigra- 
tion office, St. Paul, specimens of a large deposit of 
fine marble, recently found near that lake. The 
deposit, so far as investigations have been made, ex- 
tends over an area of nearly one hundred and sixty 
acres, and consists of a hard, fine grained marble of 
several colors, ranging from gray to pure white. The 
ledge is about twenty to sixty feet in depth. Samples 
sent to San Francisco have been pronounced by 
marble-workers there equal in quality to the best 
A company will be formed to 
develop the quarry, and to ship the marble both 
west and east. It is believed that it can profitably 
be shipped to San Francisco in one direction and to 
St. Paul in the other. 
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THE increase in the Washington Territory assess- 
ment for 1884 over 1883 is nearly 77,000,000 —a very 
substantial gain for a year of hard times. 

+e: 

It is definitely settled that Missoula is to have 
railroad shops. They would have been erected ere 
this but for the unusual depression in business. In 
all probability, work will be commenced on the 
shops early in the spring. Their capacity will be 
equal to those at Livingston and Mandan. 

-e- 

THE new Duluth & Iron Range Railroad, from 
the time it was opened for traffic, on August 17th, to 
the close of navigation, brought down 62,105 tons of 
iron ore to Two Harbors, furnishing fifty-one cargoes. 
The road will be extended along the lake shore to 
Duluth next season, a distance of twenty-seven miles. 
The completed section from the lake to the mines is 
sixty-eight miles long. 





i 

H. SATTLER, an old resident of the highly fertile 
Walla Walla Valley, Washington Ter., has sent us 
a neat little pamphlet, giving an accurate and concise 
description of Washington Ter., Oregon and Idaho, 
which we can recommend to persons desiring to em- 
migrate to the Pacific Northwest. Mr. Sattler’s 
address is Walla Walla, Washington Ter. Send him 
a few stamps and he will mail the pamphlet. 
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MONTANA’S mining industries were never 80 pro- 
ductive as during the past year. The total output 
of precious metals is estimated at $23,450,000. In 
1883 it was only $9,000,000. This great increase is 
the result of the building of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad across the Territory. When a branch road 
is built to the mining districts north of Helena, 
the figures of annual production will take another 
bound upward. 

tiated 

CONSIDERABLE excitement is felt in Duluth over 
the discovery of gold and silver ores in the northern 
part of Lake County, near the British line. The 
assays made show rich results and scores of enter- 
prising people have made haste to get possession ot 
land in the vicinity. The region is an absolute wil- 
derness lying about forty miles beyond the terminus 
of the Duluth & Tron Range Railroad. Whether 
there are extensive veins of the mineral or only 
small pockets has not yet been ascertained, and until 
this important fact is settled we shall take only a 
mild and rather skeptical interest in the discoveries. 

sand a 

THE building record of St Paul for the year 1884, 

carefully compiled by the Pioneer Press, is thus sum- 








marized : 

Total number of Duildings.............cceeeceeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeenes 2,383 
Total number of frame store sdiltiasbaakicasaidantdaaadinnies 114 
Te IE GE WI i iinenicsassisicacesesntcsscsiccsssasscs 219 
Total number of residences..... 1,920 
Total miscellaneous buildings............................ cee 130 
Aggregate expenditure (im City)... ......c....ce see eeeeeeeeeees $7,266,477 
Inter-urban expenditures...........cccceceeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeceeee 284,300 
Expended on residences..............-sseceessceeceeecessssenenseees 3,216,600 
Expended on business buildings. ...............:.0005 ee eeeeee 3,060,300 


Expended on miscellaneous buildings.................:0++ 1,739,577 

The total expenditures fall but little below the 
record of 1883, which was the phenomenal year in 
the progress of the city; and when the. decreased 
cost of building material is considered the results 
produced will be found to equal those of that year. 
A remarkable fact in the returns is that there has 
been an increase in the cost of business buildings 
erected from $3,580,900 in 1883, to $4,049,877 in 
1884. The falling off has been in residences, which 
figured at $4,741,050 in 1883, and at $3,212,600 in 


1884. 


NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Irv we take the returns of the November election in 
Dakota as a basis for calculation and allow five inhabi- 
tants for each voter, we arrive at a total population for 
the Territory of 400,000. Probabiy five to one is too 
large a proportion for a region where there are more 
young unmarried men than in older communities. A 
total of 350,000 would not be far out of the way. Of 
this number we may, on the basis of the vote, assign 
200,Q00 to South Dakota, and 150,000 to North Da- 
kota, taking the forty-sixth parallel of latitude as 
the dividing line. With a total population of 350,000, 
admission to the Union as aState ought not to be con- 
sidered as a privilege, but under our system of self- 
government might well be demanded as a right. No 
territory with half that number of inhabitants has 
ever been refused admission by Congress. The gen- 
eral rule has been that a territory, on admission, 
should have nearly as many people as are required 
for the constituency of a member of Congress. Da- 
kota has already inhabitants enough for two members 
instead of one. 

The question of admission is complicated on two 
sides. First, There is the unwillingness of the Demo- 
crats in Congress to add to the strength of their 
Dakota is strongly Repub- 


opponents in the Senate. 
Second, there is the 


lican and is likely to remain so. 
desire in the Territory for division and admission as 
two states. If a division were made on the line of the 
forty-sixth parallel, there would still be more people 
in each section than either Colorado, Nevada, Oregon 
or Nebraska had when they were admitted. The pros- 
pects for division and speedy admission as two states 
are not at all flattering. The Democratic majority 
in the House might assent to the creation of one 
Republican State under pressure of the facts as to 
population, while refusing to admit two. Neverthe- 
less, we think division worth trying*for, even at the 











cost of some years more of delay in obtaining the 
rights of self-government. Dakota area 
about equal to that of Minnesota and Iowa com- 
Nobody will say that Minnesota and Iowa 


has an 


bined. 
would be better off if consolidated into one state. 
Small states are better governed than large ones. 
Their politics are less likely to consist of sectional 
jealousies and trades. There is no sense in talking 
about present admission and future division for Da- 
kota. That 
was Virginia. An orator ot the Old Dominion once 
said that West Virginia had been cut from the body 


Only one state has ever been divided. 


of her mother by the Czesarean operation of war. 
We may be sure that such an operation will not be 
repeated in the case of Dakota. Once admitted asa 
single state, she will, like Texas, always remain so. 
Division must be accomplished while she is in the 
territorial condition, if at all. 
—— 
A NEEDED CHANGE IN 
LAW. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Ir Congress is going to do anything this winter in 
the direction of amending the land laws, and we 
doubt whether it will engage in any such useful 
work, it ought to consider the propriety of so chang- 
ing the homestead act as to enable settlers to hold 
claims by living in villages a few miles distant in- 
stead of actually residing on the quarter sections 
they enter. Such a privilege could be carefully 
guarded against abuse by limiting the distance from 
the claim to where the settler resided, requiring con- 
stant cultivation and such other improvements as 
would clearly show the purpose of the settler contin- 
uously to occupy the land. 

The great advantage of this change would be the 
building up of rural villages, with the comforts and 
conveniences they would afford the farmers of schools, 
churches, shops and society. The one drawback to 
life in prairie countries is its isolation, particularly 
during the winter season. This would not be so se- 
rious as it is generally, if all the land were compact- 
ly settled in quarter-section farms, but, asa rule, a 
good deal is held by speculative non-residents, who 
make no improvements, a good deal by tree-claim- 
ants, who do not live on the land, and a good deal by 
pre-emptors, who leave their claims after they have 
@ provenup. It results that there are frequent and often 
wide gaps between the houses of the actual settlers. 
It thus becomes almost impossible to maintain coun- 
try schools in the winter, the very time when the 
farmer can spare the time of his children, which is 
valuable to him in the growing season. The women 
are shut up in their little houses all winter because 
the neighbors are too far away for friendly calls. 
Both men and women are apt to get moody and dis- 
of the intellectual 
stimulus that comes from association with others. 


contented for want and social 

In all plains countries where law has not inter- 
fered with the adjustment of human relations to the 
little vil- 


lages and go out one, two or three miles to cultivate 


conditions of nature, the farmers live in 
their fields. This is the case on the great wheat-grow- 
ing plain of the Lower Danube and on the steppes of 
Southern Russia. In each village there is a church, 
a school house and a store, and in the larger ones 
are found blacksmiths, shoemakers, butchersand doc- 
tors. The ordinary comforts of life are thus brought 
within easy reach of the tiller of the soil. 
the peasants do not compare with our American 


Of course 


farmers for intelligence, but they would be sunk 
much below their present level if they were required 
to live in solitude on widely isolated farms. 

With the bright, progressive elements which make 
up our new Western settlements, the farming village 
The men 
would get together evenings to talk politics and com- 
The 
women would do a great deal of visiting and would 
The children 
would be able to go to school winters and would 
have no lack of playmates. Newspapers, books and 
magazines would be loaned from house to house. 


would become an attractive place to live. 
pare notes about their farming operations. 


help each other in times of illness. 


| 
| 











Trees would be planted by the joint efforts of the 
villagers, sidewalks made and kept free from snow, 
and a friendly competition would arise in the matter 
of neat dooryards and flower gardens. - In a word, 
rural life on the prairie would assume an entirely 
different aspect and one vastly more attractive than 
it wears at present. 

Nothing stands in the way of this great improve- 
ment in the conditions of the settlement of our new 
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Western regions but the ignorance and indifference of | 


Congress in matters of legislation concerning the 
public lands. This obstacle could be removed if a 
few earnest men from the new states and territories 
would take upon themselves the task of urging at all 
times, before committees, on the floor of the house 
and in conversation with their fellow members, the 
need of a general reform of the land laws. 
oo 

A NEW SILVER DISTRIC1. 

THE Colville Valley lies in Eastern Washington Ter- 
ritory about fifty miles north of the city of Spokane 
Falls. 
since the days when the Hudson Bay Company posts 
were the only evidences of civilizea life west of the 


It has been settled by a few ranchmen ever 


Considerable farming immigra- 
= 
rhe re- 


Rocky Mountains. 
tion has gone into it during the past year. 
gion was long ago prospected for gold, and on the 
bars in the Columbia River 


, not far off, some paying 


placers were found. One or two of them are still 
Nobody thought of looking for silver, how- 
ever, until a man from Leadville, Colorado, came to 


He thought that a region 


worked. 


the country last summer. 
where limestone and porphyry existed together wasa 
good place to look for the white metal with which he 
was familiar, and hesoon found an outcropping which 
assayed seventy-nine ounces of silver and six dollars 
of gold to the ton. 
brought other prospectors tothe valley, anda number 


The news of the discovery soon 


of promising ledges were located, ¢gontaining silver- 
bearing copper ores, carrying considerable gold. Some 
of the assays showed as high as 500 ounces of silver 
to the ton. 

Meanwhile the winter came on, and operations 
were suspended, but not until a town called Embry 
had been laid out, twenty buildings put up, and a 
The region where the silver is 
It will be 
seen that all the conditions exist fora new mining 
The Colville Valley iseas- 


newspaper started. 
found is called the Chewelah District. 


excitement in the spring. 
ily accessible by a good road across the prairies from 
Spokane Falls, and as the country is all open, there 
will be no such difficulty in developing the mines as 
is experienced in the tremendous forest of the Coeur 
7d Alenes. 
and vegetables, so living will be cheap. 


The ranches produce plenty of meat, grain 
If a new 
camp is developed, a branch railroad will soon be 
built to it from the Northern Pacific line. A stand- 
ard gauge road Gould be built and equipped forabout 
$600,000, and would have considerable business trans- 
porting wheat and cattle apart from the traffic of the 


mines. 
te el 


HAMMOND’S NEW TOWN. 


GEN. 


ABOUT two years ago Gen. J. H. Hammond became 
strongly impressed with the idea that the business 
of Duluth would soon require more space than the 
old town site afforded, tilted up as it is on a steep 
hillside and having but little level ground along 
its water front. He believed that the chief wheat 
market of the West was destined to arise at the head 
of Lake Superior, and that milling iron, manufact- 
uring and increased lumber operations would follow 
in the track of the growing wheat movement. He 
found that the very limited area of ground in the 
city proper, adapted for railway uses and for other 
enterprises requiring a good deal of space and an 
accessible water front was pretty well occupied al- 
ready. Some people thought that the new business 
to come would go down the bay six miles and make 
use of the handsome site of the old village of Supe- 
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rior, which has been waiting for thirty years for 
commerce to come to it. This was not his view. 
He reasoned that the new development would natur- 
ally seek the nearest favorable ground to the present 
business centre of Duluth. Conners Point, on the 
Wisconsin side of the St. Louis River, which faces 
Rices Point, the most southern portion of Duluth, 
is already occupied with lumber mills, but immedi- 
ately to the west of it, Gen. Hammond saw that 
there was a fine stretch of forest-covered ground, 
abutting on the deep water of St. Louis Bay, which 
He 
was told that it was all a swamp, but he ascertained 
that it was a plateau, with an average elevation of 
nearly twenty feet above the bay. 


town-lot speculators seemed to have overlooked. 


At one side of this plateau was the place selected 
by the Northern Pacific engineers for the bridge to 
bring the Wisconsin division of the road into Duluth. 
The lay of the land made it admirably adapted for 
Gen. Hammond interested East- 
ern capitalists and by patient effort sueceeded in 
purchasing the tract of a multitude of owners, most 
of them non-residents, and some of them members, 
or heirs of members, of the famous syndicate of South- 
politicians who established the old town of 
Superior City before the war. The railroad com- 


town site purposes. 


ern 


panies fell in with the plan and secured ground for 


depots and shops. Gen. Hammond cleared off the 


timber and opened the main streets of the projected 
A few 
ago the Northern Pacific began to build its 
across the river to Duluth. Then it became 
plain that with the completion of the bridge the new 


town, before asking anybody to buy a lot. 
weeks 
bridge 


town site would be within ten minutes’ ride of the 
business centre of Duluth, and in the dead of winter 
people began to buy lots and put up buildings. 
there are about thirty buildings on the site, includ- 
In the 
spring there will, unquestionably be a very rapid 
In Duluth the people call the new 
place South Duluth, but the intention is to incor- 


Now 
ing two hotels and a $3,000 school house. 
development. 


porate the entire peninsula lying between the bays 
of Nemadji, Superior, St. Louis and Pokegama, em- 
bracing the old town of Superior and the new town 
into a single municipality with the name Superior. 
We expect in a future number to be able to give a 
fuller account of this interesting enterprise. 


tee 


NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND MATTERS. 


RECENTLY the Land Department of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company sold twenty-five sections 
of land near Sykeston, Dakota, to a syndicate com- 
The price 
The land lies from six to eighteen 


posed of Minneapolis and New York men. 
was $80,000. 
tiles northwest of Sykeston, in ranges 70 and 71, 
townships 147 and 148. A section (9, 146, 60,) 
lying near Carrington, was lately sold for fifteen dol- 
lars an acre. The payments on all this land are made 
in preferred stock at par, which can now be bought 
at about 40. 

Land Commissioner Lamborn has just returned 
from a trip to the Yakima Valley, in Washington 
Territory, whither he went in the general interest 
of the Land Department, and particularly on business 
connected with the proposed new town site three 
miles from Yakima City, near the junction of the 
Yakima and Natches rivers. This point is thought 
to be a good one for a town that shall become a 
trade centre for the entire Yakima country, and the 
possible future capital of Washington. 


>oor 


WE intend before long to publish an illustrated 
article on the recent growth of St. Paul, similar to 
the one on Minneapolis, which appears this month. 
The two cities are progressing in population, wealth 
and industry at an equal rate. Their development 
is the most striking phenomeum of urban growth 
which the West now presents, and is not perceptibly 
checked by the hard times so severely felt in the 
country at large. 
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GLIMPSES OF WI WESTERN LIFE. 


THE BISON TRACK. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR 


a 


Strike the tent! the sun has risen; not a vapor streaks the 
dawn, 
And the frosted prairie brightens to the westward, far and wan: 
Prime afresh the trusty rifle, — sharpen well the hunting 
spear — 
For the frozen sod is trembling, and a noise of hoofs I hear! 


II. 
F iercely stamp the tethered horses, as they snuff the morning’s 
fire 


re 
Their impatient heads are tossing, and they neigh with keen 
desire. 
Strike the tent! the saddles wait us, — 
slack, 
For the prairie’s distant thunder has betrayed the bison’s track. 


let the bridle-reins be 


See! a dusky line approaches: hark, the onward- surging roar, 
Like the din of wintry bre akers on a sounding wall of shore! 
Dust and sand behind them whirling, snort the foremost of the 


van, 
And their stubborn horns are clashing through the crowded 
caravan. 


5¥. 


Now the storm is down upon us: let the maddened horses go! 

We shall ride the living whirlwind, though a hund:ed leagues 
it blow! 

Though the cloudy 
angry glare 

Lighten round us as we gallop through the sand and rushing 
air! 


manes should thicken, and the red eyes 


2 


Myriad hoofs will scar the prairie, in our wild, resistless race, 


And a sound, like mighty waters, thunder down the desert 
space : 
Yet the rein may not be tightened, nor the rider's eye look 


back — 
Death to him whose specd should slacken, on the maddened 
bison’s track! 


VI. 


Now the trampling herds are threaded, and the chase is close 
‘and warm 

For the giant bull that gallops in the edges of the storm: 

Swiftly hurl the whizzing lasso, —swing your rifles as we run; 

See! the dust is red behind him,—shout, my comrades, he is 


won! 
VII. 
Look not on him as he staggers,—’tis the last shot he will 
need ! 
More shall fall, among his fellows, ere we run the mad stam- 
pede, — : 
Ere we stem the brinded breakers, while the wolves, a hungry 
pac : 
Howl around each grim-eyed carcass, on the bloody Bison 


Track! 
~-oo 


A Word to the Wise. 


NoTIcE posted by a Deadwood husband in the 
post office: ‘‘ My wife Sarah has Shot my ranche When 
I didn’t Doo a thing too her, an’ I want it distinctly 
Understood that any man What takes her in an’ keers 
for her On my account Wil get himself pumped so 
full of Led that Sum tenderfoot will locate him for 
a Mineral clame. A word to the wise is suffishient 
an’ orter to work on fools. P. SMITH.”’ 

ee - 
A Huge Joke on Eli. 

The citizens of Yankton, Dakota, came a huge joke 
on Eli Perkins. He was advertised to lecture there, in 
the opera house, and had every assurance of having a 
full house. Promptly at 8 o’clock, Mr. Perkins, ac- 
companied by two members of the committee who 
were in the joke, proceeded to the opera house, 
which was brilliantly lighted, appeared upon the 
stage, and lo! not a man, woman or child was to 
be seen. He and his committee waited in grim 
silence for half an hour, the committee expressing 
the greatest surprise and Eli cursing his ill luck and 
the country, but not a soul came. Finally the gen- 
tlemen took him out, and asking him into what 
seemed a saloon, to get a little Dakota water diluted, 
they took him into Market Hall and introduced him 
toa great audience, who laughed and cheered the 
joker whom they had out-joked. 


ee 


Chivalrous Miners. 


Murrayville (Ceeur @ Alene) Sun. 

A short time since the Misses Josie and Flora 
Smith and Mrs. Mattie Davis, who formed a sort of 
copartnership under the firm name of Smith, Davis 
& Smith, removed from Murray to Myrtle, to open a 
laundry. Although not exactly the first ladies in the 
camp (one married lady having preceded them), the 
trio nevertheless created somewhat of a sensation on 


| carried it away in silent admiration of the pluck 








their arrival. They spread their tent with modesty 


and independence, and hung out their laundry 
shingle. The miners brought their washing and 


and 
industry of the girls, and as if moved by a common 
impulse it was determined to make a united effort 
and erect comfortable quarters for the heroic bevy. 
A lot was donated for the purpose, and logs snaked 
to the site. On Sunday almost every miner in the 
gulch gave a helping hand, and log was piled on log 
so rapidly that when darkness came on the building 
was substantially ready for occupation. The ladies 
now desire the Sun to express their heartfelt thanks 
to all those who so generously assisted in putting up 
the cabin, and to assure the chivalrous knights of the 
pick and shovel that they will ever be held in grate- 
ful remembrance. 

The situation of the three ladies is a romantic one. 
They followed the excitement to the mines last 
spring, and located at Littlefield, where they carried 
on a laundry and bakery. Six weeks ago they came 
to Murray and opened up the Oro Fino Restaurant, 
but finding the enterprise unprofitable, they removed 
to Myrtle. The Misses Smith have an aged and in- 
valid mother in Minnesota, and the struggle in her 
behalf and on their own account is a noble one, and 
highly praiseworthy. The younger of the two sis- 
ters (Miss Flora) is quite a heroine. She handles 
the shotgun, rifle and revolver with the skill of a 
veteran marksman. At their home in Minnesota 
she was wont to keep the family in fresh meat, going 
out to the Jakes in the morning, by herself, and return- 
ing home in the evening with all the game she could 
carry. During their brief residence in Murray she 
excelled all her gentlemen friends in pistol practice, 
and gave ample proof of her prowess with that 
weapon. Fortune will no doubt smile more gra- 
ciously on the interesting firm at Myrtle than it did 
here, and gladden the hearts of its members with a 
full reward for their labors. 

a ad ——————— 


Stealing a House. 


Heppner (Oregon) Gazette. 

Most people have heard that darned lie about a 
fellow stealing a hot stove and coming back to get 
the woodpile. But few have heard the latest lie 
abouta whole house being stole Here it is: 

Sam Stark is a pretty-well-to-do stockman. He 
has lots of stock running in the Heppner Hills, be- 
sides some very valuable ranch improvements on a 
quarter section of so-called railroad land along one 
of the creek bottoms. Sam made his start in this 
country, and having made good use of his time, he 
believes in the’ country. He had an old chum who 
was still in Portland wearing his life out behind a 
counter on a small salary. He wrote to this chum 
to come up here and take up a ranch and branch out 
for himself. Finally the chum packed his grip-sack, 
—of course putting in many things of no use to him 
here,—and came up. He didn’t like the looks 
of the bare, bald hills about Sam’s place, and 
thought he would prefer a ranch up in the Blue 
Mountains, where timber was tall, water was cold, 
and gum was plenty. 

Sam told him all right, that he would take him 
up to the timber, where he already had a pre-emp- 
tion claim, and that they would live in his 
house up there while picking out a claim. They 


jogged along on their cayuses until the timber was 


reached, and a few miles further Sam commenced 
hunting for his pre-emption house. He told his 
friend he knew they were right close to it, and yet 
he could not find it. He rode around through the 
tall timber, looked up trees but found it not. Finally 
he went to running out his lines. He found the 
bearing tree then the section corner, and as he was 
about to step off toward the half-mile mark due west, 
he happened to catch on to an object in the dim dis- 
tance. He and his friend went to it. Then Sam 
began to cuss and insinuate that the new population 
coming into the country was not strictly honest. 
The object they came to was a goods hox. The 
Portland young man saw nothing about it to cause 
cussing. Then Mr. Stark explained that his house 
had been stolen. His friend suggested that they go 
in search of it. Stark said there was no need of 
searching further. They had found it. Just then a 








bade the travelers welcome to his ‘‘home.”’ 

‘And so you cali this your home, 
stranger?’’ said Stark. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said the stranger; ‘‘I settled here two 
months ago; this is my house; sit down gentlemen, 
and I will soon cook you a chunk of venison.”’ 

They sat. 

‘‘And this is your house isit?’’ said Stark. 
built it for you?”’ 

‘*Oh,”’ said the settler, ‘‘I didn’t have to hirea 
professional. I found the house laying out doors a 
half-mile away and packed it over here.’’ 

** Well, that accounts for it,’’ said Stark. ‘‘Com- 
ing down to facts, stranger, this house is mine, and 
you found it on my pre-emption claim. To prove it, 
look at this mark.”’ 

Stark turned up the box, and on its bottom side 
was the mark of a well-known Heppner merchandise 
house, care of H. & B , Alkali. 

**Yes,’’ said Stark, ‘‘I bought this box in town, 
and it has been my house on my pre-emption, and 
now I want to loan it to my friend for his pre-emp- 
tion.’’ 

And it was arranged that so soon as the stranger 
had built a log cabin, he would move the ‘‘ house’’ 
on to an adjoining quarter section. 

The Portland man has adapted himself to the eus- 
toms of the country, and now calls anything a 
‘‘house’’ on the slightest provocation. He sees 
some difference between Portland palaces and Blue 
Mountain houses. 

—_——————__ - + + —__ _ 


A Montana Romance. 


do you, 


*“Who 





Two young men of Celtic origin, named Thom- 
as Milligan and James McNulty, are copartners 
in the ownership of a cattle ranch about fifty miles 
southwest of Helena, Montana. Their cattle do 
not roam over a thousand hills, but in the round 
up their stock makes a creditable display. In 
other words they are moderately well-to-do in a 
worldly way and, with energy coupled with their 
knowledge, hope to some day be classed as ‘‘cattle 
kings.’’ They reside on their ranch, and last winter 
they concluded to look around for wives. 

Women are scarce in their neighborhood, and ac- 
cordingly they answered a “‘ personal ”’ in the columns 
of the Chicago Times, of two women who desired 
correspondents. In due time answers were received, 
and the result was that eventually the young cattle- 
men became engaged to the young women, and 
November 5th was agreed upon as their marriage 
day. However, when the day arrived on which the 
swains were to start for Chicago, cattle thieves stole 
several head. Here the inclinations of the heart and 
the monetary considerations were in opposition, for 
it was necessary to pursue the thieves. However, 
with a Damon-like trust, McNulty deputized his 
partner to go to Chicago, while he pursued the thieves. 
It was agreed that Milligan should get married, and 
on his return should bring McNulty’s fiance to He- 
lena, where the latter would ares the party and have 
the ceremony performed. 

This plan was faithfully carried out so far as time 
allows, and the happy groom with his wife and 
partner’s fiance have been guests of the leading 
hotel in Minneapolis, for some days. Mr. Milligan 
is unusually chivalric to both ladies, and as far as 
outward appearances count is as attentive to one as 
to the other. Does he buy a present for his wife or 
accompany her to a place of amusement, the unmar- 
ried lady is an equal beneficiary. The trio will 
remain in the city for a few days longer and then go 
westward to Helena to join the anxious ranchman. — 
St. Paul Day. 


—_____ +@- - 
Bill Sipe on the Dugout. 


There’s no use talking, roughing it in pleasant 
weather, with good company and as little civilization 
as possible, is pleasant and healthful. Shooting or 
fishing all day in the mountains, with plenty of 
blankets, a bonfire and a briar pipe at night, after a 
sage chicken, or trout, or elk supper, is not really 





roughing it, after all, but a dugout is certainly the 
abomination of desolation. I can stand a grown per- 
son’s dose of poverty, I believe, and never squeal, 
but I will never sleep in a dugout until this mortal 
shall have put on immortality. I’ve slept in a log 
cabin with no roof over it whatever, in logging 
camps, where I could count the principal stars in the 
firmament while the thermometer was below forty 
degrees, and have rolled myself up in a pair of gov- 
ernment blankets and the zodiac at a height of 9,000 
feet above the high water mark. with the Uriah 


man with a gun on his shoulder approached and | Heep coyote slinking inthe distance and singing 
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anon that weird style of solo that makes your heart | to the Big Horn Mountains. While passing over a 


sink, but I never slept ina dugout. That is a joy 
that I never have experienced. The dobe is nota 
very bad house, whether it be the original Mexican 
dobe of sun-dried brick, or the corruption thereof, 
which is found further north, and which is sod. 
These houses are built of the tough, square block 
cut from a glassy flat, and some of them are good 
looking and comfortable, but the dugout is a hole in 
the ground with a dirt roof over it in which you live 
like a prairie dog and get good fresh air on ground- 
hog day, if the Indians will let you. 

The rustic dugout, I am glad to see, is not holding 


| search of them. 


its place in our modern architecture, and looks as 


though it might some day disappear entirely. It 
had its good points and it had its disadvantages. In 


the days when valley tan roamed up and down the 
land seeking whom it might devour the dugout 
was a boon to many, for the householder could come 
home at any hour of the night and fall into his house. 
But here the way was opened for a serious drawback. 
The architecture of the house allowed the vagrant 
mule and the high-spirited Texas steer to fall into 
the house also, and no one knew, when he sat down 
to dine, whether it would be a stray pack jack or an 





absent-minded grizzly that would fall through the 
roof into the pork gravy or fill the slumgullion with 
hair and gravel. 
meals, but I do not. 
gestion, and the man who has once picked a grizzly 
out of his coffee does not wish to do so again. 

3ut the deserted dugout is the most cheerless place 
I know. The drainage of a dugout is never good, 
and after the inhabitants have gone and there is no 
one to get the water out on bail, the home-like and 
cheerful air that should dwell there is gone. Dear 
reader, if you are disposed to brag on your steady 
nerve and regular pulse, let me ask you to spend the 
night in a deserted dugout in the bosom of the earth, 
100 miles from feed or water. If you do not hope 
before rosy morn that some border ruffian will 
come and kill you, you must be, indeed, hardened. 
I would rather crawl into the sarcophagus of a total 


Others may like excitement at | 
It certainly does not aid di- | 


| grow suspicious, and stopped. 


stranger than to spend the night in the deserted dug- | 


out of my most intimate friend. 








Flagging Antelope. 





In the fall of 1881 I was riding down the Yellow- 


stone River in company with my friends, Huffman 
and Conley, on our return from a hunting expedition 


piece of high tableland overlooking a portion of the 
valleys of the Yellowstone River and Big Porcupine 
Creek, we met a couple of hunters, who told us that 
a large herd of buffaloes were grazing on the Big Por- 
cupine Creek, about fifteen miles from us; and know- 
ing that antelope are nearly always found hanging 
on the outskirts of every herd of buffaloes, we at 
once began to scan the country with our glasses in 
We were soon rewarded by seeing a 
number of small white specks that seemed to be 
moving on the dead grass away up the Porcupine. 
We rode toward them at a lively gait for perhaps a 
mile, and stopped to look again. From this point we 
could easily identify them, although they still seemed 
to be about the size of jack-rabbits. We again put 
spurs to our horses and rode rapidly to within a mile 
of them, when we picketed our animals in a low 
swale, took out our ‘‘antelope flag’’—a piece of 
scarlet colored calico about half a yard square—at- 
tached it to the end of my wiping stick, and were 
ready to interview the antelopes. 

I crawled to the topof a ridge within plain vie of 
the game and planted the flag. The breeze spread it 
out, kept it fluttering, and it soon attracted their 











were running. But assoonas the leader caught sight 
of the flag again he stopped, as did the others in turn 
when they came in sight of it. They were not more 
than 100 yards from me, and were still nearer 
to my friends. There were seven in the band 
—two bucks, three does, and two kids. Their posi- 
tion was everything we could wish, and though we 
might possibly have brought them a few yards nearer, 
there was a possibility of their scenting us even across 
the wind, which, of course, we had arranged to have 
in our favor, and I decided that rather than run the 
risk of this and the consequent stampede, I would 
open on them where they were. It had been 
arranged that I was to begin the entertainment, and 
drawing a fine bead on the breast of the old buck, I 
pulled. Huffman’s and Conley’s rifles paid their 
compliments to the pretty visitors at almost the same 
instant, and for about thirty seconds thereafter we 
fanned them about as vigorously as ever a herd was 
fanned undersimilar circumstances, The air was full 
of leaden missiles, and the dry dust raised under.and 
around the fleeing quarry. Clouds of smoke hung 
over us, and the distant hills echoed the music of our 
artillery until the last white rump disappeared 
among the cottonwoods on the river bank. When 
the smoke of the battle cleared away and we looked 
over the field we found that we had not burned our 
powder in vain. Fiveof the little fellows, twe bucks 
and three does, had fallen victims to their curiosity. 
The two fawns had, strangely enough, escaped, prob- 





SIGNALING A HERD OF BUFFALO. 


attention. 





This bit of colored flag excited their | 


curiosity to a degree that rendered them restive, anx- | 


ious, uneasy, and they seemed at once to be seized 
with an insatiable desire to find out what it was. 


uffman went to the top of another ridge to the right | 


and some distance in advance, and Conley crawled 
into a hollow on the left, so that we three formed a 
half-circle, into which we intended, if possible, to 
decoy the game. 

When they first discovered our flag they moved 
rapidly toward it, sometimes breaking into a trot. 
But when they had covered about half the distance 


between us and their starting point they began to | 


They circled around, 


turned back, and walked a few steps, then paused 
| and looked back at the, to them, mysterious appari- 


tion. But they could not resist its magic influence. 
Again they turned and came toward us, stopped and 
gazed curiously at it. 


| herd stamped impatiently, as if annoyed at his ina- 
bility to solve the mystery. They walked cautiously | 





toward us again down an incline into a valley which 
took them out of sight of the flag. 

This, of course, rendered them more impatient, and 
when they reached the top of the next ridge they 


ably because they, being so much smaller than their 
parents, were less exposed.—G. O. Shields in Harper’s 
Magazine. 
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SIGNALING A HERD oF BUFFALO.—Scenes like 
that depicted in the engraving on this page used to 
be common enough in the far West, but it could 
hardly be witnessed now anywhere save in the Brit- 
ish territory north of Montana, unless, possibly, 
there may be a few stray herds remaining on the 
great Indian reservation north of the Missouri River. 
The Indians skillfully guide a frightened herd into 
some narrow defile by waving painted robes or blan- 
kets from high points on the bjuffs. When once cor- 
ralled in a ravine with precipitous banks they ride 
in among the animals on their ponies and make a 


| general slaughter. 


| 


The old buck that led the | 





pie Pa 

MONTANA PRODUCTS AT THE NEW ORLEANS EX- 
HIBITION. —A solid block of Montana coal is on 
exhibition at New Orleans, contributed by Harry 
Horr, from a mine near Cinnabar, weighing 2,400 
pounds. The Drum Lummon’s mineral exhibit in- 
cludes a solid chunk of high grade ore weighing 
1,715 pounds. The Cable mine displays contribu- 
tions valued at $10,000, one sample alone being 
worth $3,700 
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BEYOND THE MISSOURI. 





A Visit to the New Settlements in Western 
Dakota. 


SECOND LETTER. 
Special Correspondence of The Nor thwest. 


GLADSTONE, DAKOTA, Nov. 14, 1884. 


This settlement, like that at New Salem, of which 
of THE NORTHWEST, Owes 


I wrote in the last issue 
its origin to the colonizing movement started at Ripon, 
Kk. Bo- 
first 


was 


Wisconsin, three years ago by J. 8. Letts, A. 


vay, J. J. Luck and others. Gladstone was 


called ‘‘the Christian Colony,’’ 
made to give it a special moral and religious cast, but 


arid an effort 


in time no distinction was made between believers 
and non-believers in accepting members, and the 
population was made up of the diverse elements that 
usually constitute new Western communities. An 
attempt to prevent the selling of intoxicating drinks 
limits was soon abandoned, and a 


furnishes beer in a quiet way to 


within the town 
single saloon now 
citizens as thirst after some beverage 


The past efforts to put the col- 


such of the 
stronger than cotfee. 
ony on a high moral level were not fruitless, however, 
for an excellent, orderly, intelligent class of citizens 
have been attracted to it. 

The town is prettily situated on a plateau just 
above the Valley of the Heart, one hundred miles 
west of the Missouri. 
1883, like all the small towns in this region, except 
Sims, where there was a coal-mining village at an 
earlier day, and Dickinson, where a mere beginning 
was made in 1882, by the establishment of railroad 
The first 


association paid twenty dol- 


shops and the opening of a single farm. 
members of the colony 
lars each, and in case they settled in the town or sur- 
rounding country, received deeds to two town lots. 
If they did not emigrate they got one lot apiece. 
Half the lots in the town site are owned by the rail- 
road The colonists mainly came from 
Northern 
In all there are now about one hundred and fifty fam- 


company. 
Illinois, Southern Minnesota and Iowa. 
ilies in the village and the tributary country, repre- 
senting about four hundred souls. The village has a 
general merchandise store, a hardware and drug store, 
a grocery, a hotel, a clothing store and tailor shop, a 
school house, two church societies, Congregationalist 
and Methodist, neither of which has yet erected a 
church edifice. A grist mill is soon to be erected, the 
foundation being already laid. There is a brickyard 


which makes all colors of bricks, from white to 


cherry red. One of the colonists is a lawyer, but he 
spends his time in farming, the settlers being too 
busy to quarrel with each other. Nodoctor has come 


yet. Everybody enjoys excellent health. Under 


the village is a four-foot strata of coal. The citizens 
help themselves, or, if too busy to do their own min- 
ing, pay ene dollar and a half a ton for the coal deliv- 
ered at their houses. A seam lately opened about a 
mile from the place, shows streaks of resin, and 
burns with such a great heat that it promises to be 
specially valuable for locomotive fuel. In these lig- 
nite coal measures the form of limbs of trees is often 
plainly seen, and the grain of the wood from which 
they were made is everywhere visible. 

Dakota. 
Once it was covered with a great forest which was 


It is a singular region, this of Western 


charred and steamed and pressed under earth and 
rock to make the lignite coal. Some of the trees seem 
to have escaped this process and to have been later 
engulphed in a sea of alkali, borax and other minerals 
which petrified them. I saw huge petrified stumps 
standing in the current of the Heart River, and on 
all the slopes of the bluffs I could pick up small 
In the 


river bed and where the earth of the banks had been 


petrifactions and abundance of sea Shells. 


washed, I gathered sticks of antimony ore two inches 
Iron ore 
The 
tops of the hills are capped with a porous yellow 
sandstone lying in large detached blocks. 


thick and from six to eighteen inches long. 
exists, but the beds have not been explored. 


In places 


It dates from the spring of 


there is a good deal of metamorphic rock on the sur- 
face of the loam carrying fossils. The settlement is 
more than two degrees west of that old bugbear of 
the 100th meridian, beyond which the army officers 
used to say agriculture was not practicable without 
irrigation, yet all the crops that grow in Northern 
Illinois flourish here. From the statements of many 
of the farmers whom I have met in the village and 
in a drive through the neighboring country, I select 
a few which show what success was met with 1n rais- 
ing crops during the season of 1884: 

G. S. Cryne, from Fond du Lae, Wisconsin. The 
best yield of barley in the settlement was 42. bushels 
to the acre; the best yield of wheat 265 bushels; of 
oats 58 bushels. Probably the average yield of wheat 
was about 20 bushels. Root crops grew in such pro- 
fusion that many farmers have left quantities of 
potatoes and turnips in the field, after gathering all 
they could stow away. On one farm four bushels of 
potatoes yielded 210 bushels, without cultivation. 

Mr. Cryne is building a stone house on his claim. 
He finished the first story in the fall and put on a 
temporary roof, and will build the second story next 
year. He says the house will cost him no more than 
a frame one of the same size, and will be vastly more 
durable and comfortable. The stone he picked up a 
mile from his homestead. 

Robert Lee, from Northport, Michigan. Had 160 
acres in wheat. Part of the ground was backset and 
part only gone over witha disk harrow. The portion 
backset did not yield as well as the rest. Some parts 
of the field yielded 35 bushels to the acre, and the 
average was about 20. Finished sowing the twentieth 
of May, and began harvesting the middle of August. 
Planted some of the improved squaw corn called Ree 
and it did well. Think this will prove to be a fruit 
country. Wild raspbe:ries and quantities of wild 
plums grow on the river banks. Along the bottoms 
wild hops flourish. They are as good for brewers’ 
use as the cultivated hops. 

Mr. Lee, who is one of the substantial men of the 
Gladstone settlement, is building a flour mill, which 
will be a great benefit to the surrounding country. 

J. F. Perry, from Minneapolis, Minn.—Was one of 
the o:iginal members of the colony and arrived here 
in April, Took a pre-emption and a tree 
claim, and bought 160 acres of the railroad company. 
Raised sod crops the first season. This year raised 


1883. 


800 bushels of haid wheat on 38 acres. One field 
yielded 27 bushels to the acre. Raised over 800 
bushels of ears of corn, mostly the Ree. Planted 


four other varieties, the King Philip, the Yankee 
flint, the dent and the Squaw corn. All did well 
and ripened before the frost. Made 25 gallons of 


syrup from amber cane. Am keeping 9&8 head of 
cattle. Expect to range them most of the winer. 


Have put up 100 tons of hay and straw for emergen- 
cies. The climate is healthy and invigorating. I 
like it better than the climate of Minnesota. The 
working season is longer and the winters less severe. 

Mr. Perry has made substantial improvements on 
his place. He has a fine house, a granary and ex- 
tensive barns, and has just completed a warm bank 
stable, rooted with straw, for his young cattle. He 
regards the region as excellent for general farming, 
combined with raising cattle, hogs and sheep. 

J. S. Letts, from Ripon, Wis.—Have been engaged 
in the work of colonizing 1 Dakota since the spring 
of Is81. Helped organize and planted six colonies, 
two each in the settlements of Gladstone, Glenullen 
and Victoria. Experience has convinced me that 
Western Dakota offers more advantages to the settler 
with small means than any other section in the 
entire West. Good land is cheap and abundant, pure 
spring water abounds, coal is endless in quantity and 
accessible to every firmer, and the winters are no 
more severe than in Northern Illinois, lowa or South- 
ern Wisconsin. This is emphatically a country for 
small farmers and stock-raisers. My own farming 
has not been on an extensive scale. I had 16 acres 
in wheat last season, and threshed on the whole field 
18 bushels to the acre, but there was much waste 
getting a new machine started. Some parts of the 
tield yielded 35 bushels to the acre. The growth of 
vegetables in this section was the largest I ever saw 
in any country. My turnips were 8 inches in diam- 
eter. Raised fine tomatoes, which some people 
thought would not grow here. Have farmed in Wis- 
consin, Illinois and California. This region is ahead 
of California, which I used to think the best farming 
country in the United States. 

Gladstone has the prettiest town site of any place 
on the Northern Pacific line between the Missouri 
and the Yellowstone. The bench on which it stands 


is fifty feet above the Heart River and is sheltered 
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from the north winds by a range of near hills. On 
the south the country sweeps away in miles of fertile 
slopes and low hills to a blue range of buttes on the 
horizon. 

The village is fortunate in both its name and lo- 
cation. With proper enterprise on the part of its 
people, it may become a large town. Somewhere 
in this fertile belt of country, east of the Bad Lands, 
must spring up a considerable trade centre. Whether 
it shall be at Dickinson, Gladstone, Taylor or Rich- 
ardton, will depend on the etforts put forth by those 
places to attract settlers during the next two years, 

K. V. 8. 


James b, Meret 


Having been Burned out of 





our old Office in the Academy 
of Music Building, we have se- 
cured permanent fire-proof quar- 
ters on the Third Floor of the 


new 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, 


Cor. Fourth St. and First Ave. S. 


Minneapolis Real Estate will 
not burn up, and has steadily 
advanced in value ever since Col. 


Stevens crossed the Mississippi. 


A little money will buy a va- 
cant lot or a comfortable home. 
If you do not wish to pay cash, 


horses, pianos, and personal prop- 


erty will be taken in exchange. 


Lots sold, with material fur- 


nished, all on five years’ time. 


Do Not Delay! 


JAMES E. MERRITT. 


A. L. BILLINGS & CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Opsters, Fish, Game, Poultry, 
&e., &e., &e., 
Northwestern Agents for the Mammoth Celery. 


214 AND 216 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH. 
TELEPHONE, 81-3. MINNEAPOLIS. 











W. A. ROSS, J. E. BLAKE MORE, 
PRESIDENT. SEC. & TREAS, 


MOLINE BUGGY 60 


Successors to Moline Road Cart.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Wagons, Buggies & Road Carts, 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS, 
DEERE & CO., State Agents, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BIC BOSTON BURNED! 


Balance of Stock ot 
Clothing, Furnishing Goods, Fur Caps, 
Fur Coats, Robes, Blankets, etc., 


Saved, will be closed out 


Regardless of Value! 
AT 


AS 
. 


Morrison Building, Washington ave. S. cor 2d ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ALEX. BARNES. 


wie Ha W. A. BARNES & CO., 
REAL ESTATE AND LOANS, 


8 Washington Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


We make a specialty of placing loans on first-class Improved Beal Estate, never exceeding 50 per cent of an extremely conserva- 
tive valuation. Our Loans are all secured by First Mortgage Deeds and Coupon Notes with Policies of Insurance in Companies repre- 
sented in our office, payable in case of loss to mortgagee, with a clause attached to each policy protecting the mortgagee against all 
possible acts of the mortgagor. We make annual tax examinations, and no unpaid taxes are permitted on Mortgaged Property. Abstracts 
of title are not only examined but are carefully compared with the original records, and are certified to by our own attorney, employed 
e~pecially for this purpose, and who gives this business his sole attention. In fact these securities are absolutely perfect and safe. 
Rates of interest range from 4 per cent on ordinary amounts, to 6 per cent on very large loans. We remit interest semi- 
annually, and principal when due, in New York Exchange, without trouble or cost to holders of the notes. The notes are payable 
as the holder may elect, either at his home, or at our office or at any place he may designate. An intimate knowledge of realty 
values gained in a successful experience fn this business of THIRTEEN YEARs, during which time we have never lost one dollar in 
either principal or interest, nor had a single title questioned on which we have had a loan, enables us to guarantee to investors en- 
tire satisfaction. 

We append a few references, some of whom we have loaned largely for, and we would be pleased to have you get their views. 
It will give us pleasure to answer any inquiries from parties desiring safe and secure investments, Trusting you will favor us with 


such inquiries, we are Very Respectfully Yours, 
tefer by permission to e BARNES ck Co. 
J. HILLER FOSTER, ESQ, WILLIAM W. WARREN, ESQ., HENRY L. PRATT, ESQ., 
Treas. Portsmouth Savings Bank, 25 Kilby Street, Boston. 74 Chambers St., N. Y. City 
Portsmouth, N. H. WOLCOTT ABBE, ESQ., Enfield, Conn. N. PARKER, ESQ., 
HON, A. U. WYMAN, HON. C. E. VANDERBURGH, Treas. Manchester Savings Bank. 
Treas. United States, Washington. Judge Supreme Court, Minnesota. Manchester, N. H 
J. E. BELL, D.C. BELL HON. J. 8. PILLSBURY, 
Cashier Hennepin Co. Savings Bank, Ex-Governor of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis. 
FRED. W. ARNOLD, 
Pres. Equitable F. & M. Ins. Co., 
Providence. 
HON. GEORGE A. PILLSBURY, 
Mayor of Minneapolis. 


VAL. BLATS 


MILWAUKEE BOTTLING 60,,. 


IN 





F. H. BARNEs. 


W. A. BARNEs. 
H. F. WYMAN. 


V. Pres, Minnesota Linseed Oil Co., 
Minneapolis. GEORGE B. SHEPHERD, ESQ., 
Cash. Citizens Bank, Minneapolis. 
E. H. MOULTON, 
Treas. Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Minneapolis. 


hb. A. HARMON, 
V. Pres. Nat. Bank of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 
JUDGE J. E. SARGENT, 
Pres. Loan & Trust Savings Bank, 
Concord, N. H. 


F. S. MARTIN, R. L. TAFT. 


MARTIN & TAFT, 


STEAM-HEATING AND SANITARY PLUMBING, 


MILL AND ELEVATOR WORK. 
GHS-HITTING AND SUPPLIKS, 


Pip—E MACHINE FOR CUTTING AND THREADING PiPE TO EIGHT INCHES IN 
DIAMETER, RUN REGULARLY EVERY DAY. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 


KEG AND BOTTLED BEER. | 
245 SECOND AVE, SOUTH, | 
TELEPHONES 968-2. Minneapolis, Minn. | 


CULLI RIVER LUMBER CoO., 


Gul. RIV, DONWN., 
MANUFACTURE S AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 


No. 304 First Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Office, DELI ama Ward om Zuime wr. Z&. Be. Bes 


PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 
Sept., ’88—cu. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 
Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue Grass, 
Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, Ete. 
ae .. , ,POP CORN. 
115, 117 & 149 Kinzie St. 
104,106, 108 x 110 Michigan St. 


G¥FFICE, 115 KINZIE St. 


SEEDS so 
ADAMS & ADAMS, 


198 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


DRY, COACH AND OIL COLORS, 


Vermilions, Ochres, and Varnishes. 


SOLE WESTERH AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED DIGHTON COLORS, EDWARD SMITH & CO. VARNISHES, 


ALSO FOR MAXWELL’S PREPARED GYPSUM. 


, for inside or outside work. Will not RUB, PEEL, CRACK, WASH OFF, OR CHANGE 
side or outside walls of churches, dwellings, factories, mills, barns, fences, or for any pupese 


Warehouses { 


A beautiful article, durable and chea 
COLOR, for whitening and coloring 


where whitewash or calcimine is used. Seven shades on/y; Blue, Lilac, Chocolate, Pearl, French ny Pink, Also White. 
for sample cards and prices. Cheap as whitewash. Is ready for use in paste form. Any one can apply it. 
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otels. 


BELL’S HOTEL, 


rergus Falls, Minn. 





$2 per Day. MANAGEMENT CHANGED 


Specialty, 4 No. 1 Table. Location Central, opposite Post Office. 


COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 


c.H. poustas, — BRAINERD, MINN. 


PROPRIETOR. tas es 
Free Buss to and fromall Traing. 
RATES, $2 PER DAY. 

FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT---The BEST HOTEL IN BRAINERD. 


The Dporisman’s Resort of tt Neibet 
HOTEL MINNESOTA, 


DETROIT LAKE. 
200 miles west of St. Paul on Northern Pacific Railroad 


BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, LAKES, 
WOODS, MOUNTAINS, and MINERAL 
SPRINCS, MACNIFICENT HUNTING and 
FISHING. HUNTERS’ PARADISE. 


Deer, Geese, Ducks, Prairie Chicken, Partridge, Ete., Bleck 
and Oswego Bass, Etc. 


HOUSE NEW, MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, OUTSIDE FIRE ESCAPES, 


Accommodates 200, Open All Year. 


mR. RR. COLBUVRIN, Proprietor, 
DETROIT, MINN, 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL, 


WAHPETON, DAKOTA. 
Terms, $2 Per Day. Goop SAmPLE Rooms. 
D. H. SMITH, Proprietor. 


KINDRED HOTEL, 
GEO. W. STANTON, Jr., Proprietor, 
VALIMT OCLTT, DAZBOTA. 





First Class Accommodations ; Moderate Rates. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


D. C. EHRHART, Proprietor. 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


The best Hotel 





First-class in every Respect. 


in the Northwest. 


COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL, 


RATES, $2.50 TO $3 PER DAY. 
ROBERT CHEW, Manager. 
ZSLEetT-z, ° ° ° MoswTATYA.. 


B@N.B. A Large Office, Bar and Billiard Rooms and all the mod- 
ern improvements have been added to this Hotel, making'it the only 
strictly first-class House in the city. 


NEW SECTIONAL MAPS 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 


Exhibiting for the first time the boundary lines 
of the recently organized counties. All the sec- 
tion lines, surveys so far as made, counties, towns, 
villages, post-oftices, rivers, creeks, etc., are accu- 
rately and clearly shown. : 

Size of Dakota, 36x48 inches. Scale 12 miles to 
one inch, 

Size of MINNESOTA, 41x56 inches. 


to one inch. 

PRICES. 
Bond Paper, in Pocket form - - $1.00 
Heavy “ mountedonrollers- 1.50 


Mounted on Rollers, cloth back - - - - - 2.00 
Large Scale Wall Maps and Pocket Maps of every 
State and Territory in the United States and of 
every country in the World. Address, 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
Map Publishers, s 
148, 150, 152 & 154 Moin Street, Chicago. 
4 
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Scale 8 miles 


Printed on 
“ “ 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT 
MARKET. 


[PREPARED FOR THE NORTHWEST. ] 
MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 26, 1884. 

The local wheat market, which has dragged along 
on the bottom for so many months, at last shows 
signs of buoyancy and strength. The conditions 
which existed a month ago have changed entirely. 
Prices for hard wheat have advanced about four cents 
since a month’ ago, and this advance has all taken 
place during the past ten days. The main reason for 
this strength is the fact, which is gradually becom- 
ing known, that the mills have bought up a very large 
proportion of the good wheat of the Northwest. 
Parties who have sold short for future delivery are 
becoming nervous over the prospect of not being able 
to get the stuff when they want it. Farmers have 
suddenly quit selling. Receipts have been very light 
during the past two weeks, and the proportion of 
hard wheat much less than usual. Notwithstanding 
the millers now hold nearly 8,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, they are evidently not serene over the fact 
that farmers have lately persistently refused to mar- 
ket their grain, and are holaing it at home. The 
Millers Association on last Monday advanced prices 
in the country two cents per bushel, and two days 
later another raise of two cents was made. This is 
an unusually large advance, but it was necessary to 
induce selling by the farmers. In spite of this, how- 
ever, receipts have steadily declined instead of in- 
creased, the amount received at Minneapolis the past 
two days being twenty-five per cent le s than for any 
two previous days since the new crop began to move. 
Should the movement continue light, prices are in a 
fair way to go still higher. The marketing of wheat 
along the Northern Pacific and Manitoba roads has 
been very heavy this year. It is estimated that 
twenty-five per cent more wheat has been handled 
by the elevator companies of the Northwest up to 
this time than for the same time last year. There 
are fewer elevator receipts out in the hands of the 
farmers of those sections than ever known before, on 
a large crop. The elevator companies have bought 
nearly all the wheat they have taken in, and very 
little is held by farmers. In the older portions of 
Dakota and Minnesota the movement has been very 
much lighter, but as the amount of wheat raised in 
those sections is much less than in the North, the 
amount yet to come is doubtless greatly over-esti- 
mated. President Barnes, of the Northern Pacific 
Elevator Company, is authority for the statement 
that eighty-five per cent of the crop in Dakota has 
already been sold. Should these estimates prove 
correct, it is not unlikely that the markets here and 
at Duluth will improve steadily. The comparative 
prices of wheat the past month with those of a year 
ago are as follows: 





The &tocks in store at Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth have increased two and a quarter millions, as 


shown by the following table: 
Dee. 22d. Nov. 23d. 











INUIT cic ccliiacncssanisnsssetndsnobeacmaninappancéad 3,489,345 3,251,237 
St. Paul pinehdunels ---- 1,250,000 638,000 
nas dilictiscnxsactebansindhahidebiiiiabideesseiies 4,040,137 2,035,137 

0 SE SEL eR emer Ae aE er 8,799,482 5,924,374 
II INT NOIIIOUD in coins cesientiasincaidnsianciononmuseadencioasd 2,285,038 


The flour market has improved slightly since the 
last monthly review. Millers obtained an advance 
of fifteen cents per barrel last week, and are refusing 
future orders at present quotations. The mills have 
all been doing an enormous business until within the 
last ten days, when some trouble was had on account 
of the reduced volume of water caused by the ex- 
tremely cold weather. On the twentieth the water 
had become so low that the mills were able to run at 
only about two-thirds capacity, while some were 
compelled to shut down. A meeting of millers was 
held at which it was agreed to divide the time and 
allow only two-thirds of the whole number of mills 














Prices of Leading Northwestern Stocks. 


COMPILED FROM DAILY REPORTS. 





The following table shows the closing prices of leading Northwestern Stocks, on the New York Stock 





Exchange, from November 28 to December 27 . 





¢.i¢ e- |_| as ¢ , we a 
digs | 22/5 | 2° | S| FI | ee 
1884. “Sius|ea|a2 |) ea/| 8 -.| SF | os 
29; e" | Ss ).4)/ 858) 324/ s= | ae 
ay [rie | eis | cu is 
Pa | ar a 
Nov. 28......... | 18144 | 415¢ | 18% | 7114 | 22% | 9114 | 126 79 
| 
Nov. 29......... | 18% | 423% | 14% | 713% | 2234 | 9136 | 12614 | 79 
A See ee 424% | 14% 71% | 22%) 92 | 127 _-| 79 
See 18 4154 | 1354 | 711% | 22% | 91% | 127% | 8124 
| ee 1734 | 403% | 13% | 7134 | 20 8834 | 127 8914 
RGB sdsiicins 18 4144 | 1354 | 7134 | 20 8834 | 125 8134 
Dec. 5 ......... | i8 | 415g | 13% | 73 20 87% | 125 807, 
a eee 1734 | 4144 | 13% | 73 20 87% | 124 7934 
Dec. 7 ......... | 1734 | 41% 1314 | 72 20 8714 | 124 793% | 
| ee 174% 40 13 72 20 8514 | 1254 | 78% 
BD sasntcnns 17% | 10 13 73 21 8614 | 122 77% 
Dee. 10......... | 1634 | 39% | 128% | 73 21” | 84% | 12244 | 77% 
Dee. 11 ....0020. 1534 | 3934 | 12% | 73 21 855, 
ee 16% | 3934 | 12% | 73 21 $154 
Dec. 13......... | 164 | 39% | 18 73 21 814 | 122 7514 
Dec. 15......... | 1634 | 3984 | 13 71 21 85 122 7374 
Dec. 16......... | 1644 | 40% | 13% | 71 21 8634 | 12384) | 74% 
Dee. 17......... | 17 3934 | 134% | 71 21 8514 | 123 rh 74 
Dee. 18......... | 16% | 39% | 18% | 72% | 21 853% | 123 7334 
Dee. 19.......:. 1674 | 1054 | 1834 | 72% | 21 8614 | 122% | 744% 
Dee. 20......... 17% | 4054 | 4% 72 21 851g 12284 | 73% 
Dee. 22.....00.. | 1736 | 4234 |...-0200 69 164, 89% | 12474 76% 
DRG, BB. ciccasss 17 107% | 1434 «(69 164% 83% «128 12% 
Dee. 24......... 16% | 40% | 13% | 69 164% 8434 | 12234 | 72% 
Dee. 26......... 163, | 40 | 133% 70% | 20 8354 12134 | 7034 
Dec. 27......... | 1684 | 3934 | 135g | 70% | 20 83% | 120% | 70% 


to run at once. By this means the production is now | 
reduced one third, and the present arrangement will | 
continue until sufficient water power is obtained to | 
supply all the mills. The average daily production | 
before this arrangement went into effect was about | 
23,000 barrels per day. Following are the compara- 
tive prices of flour now and a year ago: 
Dec. 26, 1884 Dec. 26, 1883. 
Ns as dice aaa Siena anciiaieanememeneal $4.25@4.55 $6.00@6.25 
strai + ceveee 4.00@4.35 5.10@5.50 
3.00@3.70 4.70@5.00 
. 2.20@2.60 4.00@4.50 






Second Bakers.............0.....+++« 

3y comparison of the above prices with the prices | 
of wheat now and a year ago, using four and a half 
bushels of wheat for a barrel of flour, it will be 
found that the price of flour has declined even more 
than wheat in the same proportion. The cost of No. 
1 hard wheat to make a barrel of flour one year ago 
was $4.55 which sold for $6.25. The same amount 
of wheat sells to-day for $3.28 and the flour made 
from it is worth $4.55. Prices of flour used above 
are wholesale at the mills. 


The Big Boston, Minneap- 

olis, for price list of Fash- 

ionable Clothing for Men, 
Youths and Children. Elegant Furnishing Goods, 
Fur Hats, Caps, Furs, Robes, Blankets and Lumber- 
men’s Supplies. Goods sent C. O. D. to all parts of 
the country, and, if not satisfactory, returned at our 
expense. Our prices on all lines defy competitors. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Monthly Earnings Statement. 


The actual earnings for month of November were as follows: 
188: 


883. 1884, Increase. 
Miles: Main Line and Branches..2,365 2,453 88 
Decrease. 
Month of Novembet........ $1,276,022.21 $1,116,379.01 $159,643.20 | 
Increase, 


July ist to Nov. 30.............85,761,805.30 $5,869,489.89 $107,684.59 


— & CO., 
REAL ESTATE, | 


Room 37, Gilfillan Block. 


ST.PAUL. - - - - 


F, 4. cu. 


MINN, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





@E 38/32 /3E |°S/ 22) 2 | S gs 

Ma (eS ISS ISs | es | aa) 4 | 2 | es 
Ss |ga/@|@ |g |e | & | a& |o 

33% | 30% | 90% | 13 | 29 | 121 | 110% | 453% 

aia 86 | 29%4/90%]13 | 29 | 1 (1m | 45% 

8534 | 30%, | 913%) 13 | 29 | 121 | am | 45% 

108 | 85 | 30 | 9134 | 13% | 29 | 122 | 111% | 45% 

108 | 8344 | 2934 | 9074 | 12% | 28 | 122 | 18 =| 45% 
108 | 8514 | 2934 | 90 | 13 | 288% | 12134 | 11134 | 45 
108 | 84% | 2914 | 91 13 | 2834 | 12124 | 11114 | 45 
| 108 | $434 | 29 | 90% }12 | 28 | 121% | 111% 45 
| 107% | 84% | 28% | 894 | 13 2814 | 121144 111% | 45 

107 83 7 {8 12% | 28% | 119 110 | 45% 

106% | 82% | 27 | 8734 | 12 | 28 | 120 | 111 | 45% 
107 | 8234 | 26 r 8614 | 12% | 28 | 119% | 109% | 45 
10434 | 83 253% | 86 | 12 27 =| 119% | 10834 | 45 

| 10434 | 8214 | 2534 | 8614 | 12 27 119% | 108% | 4414 
10434 82 25Y, 86% | 11 25% | 118% | 107% 45 

104% 826 | 86% | 11 2534 | 11734 | 106 | 444 
105 | 82 | <6 | 86% | 114 | 2534 | 11814 | 10714 | 45 
105% 81 26 | 8644 | 10 | 2534 117% 107% 
105 80 25% | 86 | I 25 17% | 107%) 45 
105 8214 | 25% | 8644 | 10% | 2514 | 11844 | 107% | 45 

105 82% 20 8G—ti‘iaWC'(C(‘;QG | «SEZ OU | 44K 
105 = 80 29% OHH, 24% 121 109 48 

101% | 8134 | 2574 87 10 25% | 118% | 107%4 | 44% 

104 81 26 86 10% | 25 115% | 108 444 
102% | 814% 24% 8554 10 2544 | 115 106% 44 

| 103 81 2534 | 85 10 | 25144 | 117% | 106% | 48% 





DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., 


. WALL STREET, 


CORNER OF BROAD, - NEW YORK. 


DREXEL & CoO., DREXEL, HARJES&CO., 
No. 34 South Third Street, 31 Boulevard Haussmann, 
Philadelphia. Paris. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS. 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities bought and 
sold on Commission. Interest allowed on Deposits. Foreign 
Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular 
Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J.S. MORGAN & CoO., 


No. 22 Old Broad Street. London. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS! 
MONEY LOANED LONG OR SHORT TIME. 
Eastern Parties and Non-Residents. 


—@—S. Hi. BAKER, a 


1ST AVENUE SOUTH, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - - MINN. 


-_ A amd 


_-» th 


































R. W. JORDAN. GEO. W. MARCHANT. 


JORDAN & MARCHANT, 


AL 
ESTATE 
BROKERS 


LOAN AGENTS. 


OFFICE, 33! HENNEPIN AVE., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We have a large list of Houses and Lots in the City. 
Also Farm Lands, both Improved and 
Unimproved, in this State, 
WISCONSIN, IOWA and DAKOTA Territory, for 

Sale or Exchange. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
FOEHN J. COLEMAN, 


Successor to COLEMAN & OXLEy, 


INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE, 


AND COLLECTION ACENCY, 
Also Brokers in Securities and Live Stock, 


. 





REAL ESTATE DEALERS, 
COLLECTORS |=— 
NEGOTIATORS OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Wild Lands and Improved Farms. WADENA, MINNESOTA. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS 


LAND DEPARTMENT, 
BANK OF LA MOURE, DAKOTA. 


We make careful personal selections of Northern Pacific Rail- 

road Lands for stockholders and other purchasers in the 
Best Wheat-growing District of North Dakota. 

The counties of LaMoure and Dickey offer the best induce- 
ments to settlers and investors of any portion of the Northern 
Pacific grant now remaining east of the Missouri River. These 
lands lie on each side of the Fargo & Southwestern Railway. 

We transact a general banking business, make investments 
for non-residents, and are land agents for N. P. R. R. Co. 

For advertising matter or information write to 


ROBINSON, BUTTON & CO. 
La Moure, Dak. 


iy 


\ey4/; 
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LA MOURE _ 
COUNTY Sy, 


Invites the personal in- ? 
spection of First-Class, 4 
Thrifty, IntelligentFarm- %7// 
ers. Situatemidway be- 7 Uf, 

tween the wheat belt 
of North Dakota and 
the corn region of 
South Dakota, both 
productscan beraised 
with equal success. 


aeecnatall aA) 
THE TOWN OF LA MOURE 10% NC 


On the James river and the future rail- 
road center of Dakota. Northern Pacific R. R. 
Co. and La Moure Syndicate joint owners. 

E. P. WELLS, 


Trustee, Jamestown, Dakota. 


THE NORTHWEST, JANUARY, 


REAL ESTATE, 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


E.S. NORTON, 


322 Jackson St., Gilfillan Block, 
Collection of Rents and care of ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Property for Non-residents. 
DD. VW. BavU Czas, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
St. CLoup, STEARNS County, MINNESOTA. 
COLLECTION AND REAL ESTATE MATTERS SPECIALTIES. 


R. S. REEVES, 


Jamestown, Dak. 


LANDS and LOANS. 


Commissioner for the State of New York. Investments made 
for non-residents on long or short time loans. Money placed at 
-8 and 9 per cent on first-class real estate security. ‘Taxes paid 
for non-residents. References given on application. 


CARTER & CLAY BURG, 
ATTORNEYS, 
HELENA, - - MONTANA. 


Special and prompt attention given to the collection and se- 
curity of claims inthe Territories of Dakota, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Washington and the State of Oregon. 

REFERENCES. 

Merchants National Bank, Helena, M. T.; Hon. D.S. Wade, 
Ch. J., Sup. Ct., Helena, M. T.; The Bradstreet Company.; Hon. 
T. M. Cooley, Ch. J., Michigan Sup. Ct., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE! 


From HxXCHeAN GE. 


WM. N. HOLWAY & CO. 


31 WASHINGTON AVE. S., MINNEAPOLIS. 


We offer lots at Lake Harriet, a beautiful suburb of Minne- 
apolis, for sale, or exchange for farming lands in the Northwest. 
These lots are accessible by street car and motor, are well wooded 
and desirable. Parties having land to exchange are invited to 
correspond with us. 


A Flouring Mill, a Straw-board Factory, a Small 


Foundry or Repair Shops, and a Brick 
" Yard are all needed 
AZ 


a a 


Moure. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
IS INVITED 


and will pay at La 


With Farmers, Man- 
ufacturers and Busi- 
ness men, to all of 
whom information will be 
sent by 


Cc. P. SMITH, 


La Moure, 
Dakota. 





FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BAN EHR 


——AND?—— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


OFFER FOR SALE 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 
_Gen Mertgage and Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonds, due 1921 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 
_ Pend d’Oreille Div. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 
Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


ALSO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


7 Congress St. and 2 Congress Square, 
H—-Cuv. BOSTON, MASS. 





COLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


10 Pine Street, =~ New York. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, and 
NEW YORK MINING STOCK EXCHANGE. 





All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and 
sold, and advances made on same. 

Northern Pacific First Mortgage, Missouri and 
Pend @’Oreille Division Bonds and Preferred Div- 
idend Certificates bought and sold, 








| 
| 





",RADE AND FINANCE, 








OFFICE OF THE St. PAUL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Dec. 25, 1884. 


During the month of December the money market 
has been decidedly active, owing principally to a 
general settling up, which is usual at the end of each 
year. Discounts remain unchanged, viz., 8 to 10 
per cent, and Eastern exchange is at par between the 
banks. Collections have been excellent in nearly all 
lines of business. ‘The wholesale grocers have been 
doing a large and steady trade, some of them finding 
it difticuit to keep up with their orders. 

The dry goods trade has not been what it ought to 
be, the mildness of the weather, untila few days ago, 
having had a depressing effect upon it. An active 
business has been done by our wholesale druggists, 
as is usual at this season, and they have had a good 
trade in Christmas goods. The demand for window 
glass has been unusually large for this time of year. 
The wholesale clothing houses have had a moderate 
share of trade only, but those dealing in furs have 
been very actively engaged. 

The wholesale boot and shoe dealers have enjoyed 
a good trade, and are well satisfied. There is no 
change in the leather trade, which remains light. 
The wholesale hardware dealers continue to be very 
active. They have had an excellent trade during 
the whole of this fall. During the first half of the 
present month there was more or less complaint 
among the retail dealers as to the dullness of trade, 
but it has improved considerably since then, and 
there has been a large and brisk demand for holiday 
goods, ete., which is much appreciated by the 
retailers. 

The following quotations show present wholesale 
prices in the St. Paul market: 

Wueat — No. 1 hard, December, sold at 71%c; Jan- 
uary advanced to 72¢c, and February sola at 724c; 5,000 bus. May 
sold at 79%%e. At the close spot sold at 7144e, 714%e, and 7134¢; 
No. 2 hard, December, 6: ¢; January, 67¢; May, 76 asked. No. 1 
in good demand at 61'4e bid on the eall; later advanced to 61e ; 
M.& M. sold at 62@64e; May, 72c asked. No. 2 regular ad- 
vanced from 57e to 59e for spot and December ; sample sold at 
61la@638e, 

Corn — Weak and dull; very little No. 2 offered and prices are 
ominal; rejected, 28@30c. ; 

Oats—Weak at 22@23c for No. 2; 20@22c for rejected. 

FLAX SEED — Dull at $1.24. 

BARLEY — Quiet and prices nominal; feed, 48@48c. 

FLouR —Quotations at the mills are as follows: Patents, $4.10 
@4.40; straights, $3.90@4; first bakers’, $3.40; second bakers’, 
$2.75@3; best low grades, $1.25; red dog, $1.40@1.50 in bags. 

BurTER — Good to fair creameries, 25@28c; fancy do, 28@ 
30¢c; fancy dairy, 18@2ic; choice do, 13@15c; fair do, 9@12'4e; 
shipping, 6@9c. 

CHEESE — Full creams, 8@10c, fancy creams, 12@13c per Ib; 
part skim, nominally 6@8c; full skim, 4@5c. 

BREWERS’ SUPPLIES — Barley malt, 75@80c per bu. 
nominal at 28e per Ib. : 

DressED MEAts—Extra choice steers, 744@8c per lb; choice 
steers, 7@714c; cows and heifers,6@64c; hogs,444@5'4c; mutton, 
7@7\%e; lamb, 8c; veal, average 90 to 120 lbs, $11@12 per 100 lbs; 
heavy, $8@9 per 100 lbs. 

Furs — Muskrat, fall, 5@6c; kits, 2@3c; mink, pale, 36@40c ; 
dark, 50@75c ; marten, pale, $1@1.25; dark $1.75@2.25; otter, large 
dark, $@7; medium pale, 4@6; coon, 50@70c; skunk, 40@70e; 
wolf, 75e@$1; bear, $8@15; badger, 40@70c; beaver, $2.50 @3 
per lb. for Western, $3@3.75 for Northern; fox, red, $1@1.50; 
lynx, $$@4.50; fisher, H@6e. 

EaGs — Fresh, incoming, 20@21¢; outgoing, 22@22'4c; limed 
and ice house, 2@5c lower. 

HipEs—Green hides, 64@6%c per lb; green salted, 744@8c ; 
dry salted, 944@10c; long-haired kip, 6%@7c; veal kips, 8c; 
green calf, 10@11e; dry calfskin, 10@12c; dry flint hides, 12c; 
damaged,one-third off; lamb skins, 30@40e each; shearlings, 
15@2de. 

GAME— Venison, hind quarters, 9@10e per lb; carcasses 5@ 
Gc per lb; bear carcasses, 9@10c¢ per lb; mallard ducks, $2.50@3 
per doz; teal 31.26 per dox ; geese $6 per doz; brant, $5 per doz; 
Jack snipe, $1@1.50 per doz. 

DressED Loutrry —Turkey, 12@14c ; chickens,8@10c; ducks, 
8@¥e per Ib. 

PROVISIONS — Mess pork, $11.50@12 per bbl; butt pork, $11@ 
11.50; hams, plain, $11.00; long clear bacon, smoked, 8%4c ; do, dry 
salt, 634¢; breakfast bacon, 104ce. 

Lakp—Tierce lard, refined, 74c; keg lard, refined, 734¢ ; wood- 
en pails, 30 Ibs, 8!4c; tin pails, 3 lbs, 88e; do, 5 lbs, 8'44c; 10 
Ibs, 8!4e. 

raLLow—Prime, 54@5\e per lb; No. 2, 44@4\%e. 

Or. —110 deg. test, 1144¢; Minnesota legal test, 114c; Minne- 
sota water-white, 15'4c; 175 deg. headlight, 15%°4¢c; Wisconsin 
test, 1144c; Wisconsin water-white, 1444c; benzine, 20@26c; lin- 
seed, boiled, 55e; raw, 52ce. 


Hops 


C, A. MeNEALE, Secretary. 





CUT AND PRESSED 
BAH 


Glassware, 
Ornaments, 


and Utensils; 
LAMPS, Ete. 


@URLE - 


& CO. 
TEL WARE? 


CHICAGO 


4g 


THE LARCEST STOCK IN THE WEST. 


Write for Catalogue. BURLEY & CO., 
83 and 85 State St., CHICACO. 
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St. Paul Business Houses. 


WILSON & ROGERS, 


Robert St. bet. Third and Fourth Sta. 
st. FrAVUHL, 


| 


| 


Engines, Boilers and Steam Pumps, | 


Band Pumps; [ron and Wood Pipe, 


—AND— 


Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water. 


L. H. MAXFIELD. 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 


C, SEABURY. W. T. MAXFIELD, Special, 


7. P. RUGE & CO., 
PUMPS, PIPE, MILL 


AND— 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
318 SIBLEY STREET, 
St. Paunt MINN. 
FRANCIS KB. HOWRLI, 


Joun H. ALLEN. Danian H. Moon, 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 
ALLEN, MOON & CO., 
Successors to P. F, McQuinLan & Co., Established 1859, 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 
Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 


201, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD ST., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SANDERS & MATHEWS, 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
Foreign and American Cements. 


LIME, PLASTER, HAIR, FIRE BRICK, OLAY, TILE, &c. 
Oar Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 
WaREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
OrFicr, 166 East THtrpD STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May. "82—cu 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


WINONA, MINN. 
Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sta., 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Branch Office and 
Warehouse, 


(}RAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 


WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR. 
NISHING GOODS, 

No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. PauL, MINN. 


THE NORTHWEST, JANUARY, 1885. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC y 


~ REFRIGERATOR CAR COMPANY, 


DEALERS IN AND TRANSPORTERS OF 


DRESSED BEEF AND OTHER PERISHABLE PRODUCTS. 





| MARQUIS DE MORES, President and General Manager. 
| CHAS. W. SLEEPER, Vice President. 


| FRANK B. ALLEN, Secretary. 
| T. VON HOFFMAN, Treasurer. 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen’s Suts a Specialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May '83-cn, 


BEAUPRE, KEOGH & CO. 


Wholesale Srecers. | 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 EAST THIRD ST., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China.and Japan Teas, 
Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
May, ’83—cu., 


COLBERT, HILL & CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WOODEN ann WILLOW WARE, 


Cordage, Twines, Brushes, Paper Bags, 
Paper, Notions, &c. 


403 SIBLEY STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, '83—cu. 


DE COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 


342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ROBINSON & CARY, 


Cor. Fourth and Wanuconta Sts., 8t. Paul, Minn. 


— DEALERS IN— 


_ Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min. 


ing Equipment and Supplies. 





&. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 


C#NTRAL OrFice :—Corner Fourth and Cedar Sts., St. Paul. 

SLAUGHTER Houses:—Medora, Miles City, Billings and 
Blalock. 

CoL_p STorAGE Houses:—New York, St. Paul, Duluth, 
Brainerd, Fargo, Bismarck, Helena, Portland. 


| 
|p. H. KELLY MERCANTILE (0,, 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 
TEAS AND COFFEES, 


| Established 1854, 


April, '83-—-cu. 


St. Pau, MINN. 


NOYES BRO’S & CUTLER, 
IMPORTERS 


——AND—- 


/-WIHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
| 


(JORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 


(Incorporated.) 


MANUFACTURERS 
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ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Ete. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
| 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
371 and 373 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn, 


St. Paul and Pacife Coal and Iron Co, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
| delphia and Reading Coal. 
| 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


A, PUGH, 





- - General Manager. 











~ Pp. P. MAST, President, Springfield, Ohio. 
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B. D. BUFORD, Vice-President, Rock Island, Ill. J. H. BURWELL, Sec’y and Treas., St. Paul, Minn. 








MAST, BUFORD & BURWELL CO. 


Successors to B. D. BUFORD & Co. 


>t Jobbers in Agricultural Implements. #< 


Buckeye Seeders, 
Buckeye Drills, 


Buckeye Cultivators, 


Buckeye Force Pumps, 


Buckeye Lawn Mowers, 
Buckeye Hay Rakes, 


Rawson Mowers, 
Bain Wagons, . 3 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 





Buford Gang Plows, 
Buford Sulky Plows, 
Buford Cultivators, 
Buford Harrows, 






i — My Buford Nebraska Breakers, 
O 2 . Racine Spring Wagons, 
e Ir on Turbine Racine Express Wagons, 

e AND BUCKEYE Racine Buck-boards, 

rl . s Etc. Etc. Etc. 
« ll Wind Engines - - “i 
Strung and Durable, will not Swell, Shrink, i eric 


Warp, or Rattle in the 








so BUCKEYE IRON FENCING. 
S E. N D F 0 R C A A L 0 G U E The BUCKEYE FORCE-PU MP never freezes in winter. 
] s | & Scrd for our CIRCULARS and PRICES, E.—4c. u, . , ” 


| MERELL & RYAN, 
Wholesale Druggists, 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
225, 227 AND 229 EAST THIRD ST., 
St. PAWL, MIT. 


QTRONG, HACKETT & C0., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 
GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 
218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 


TIN PLATES AND METAL, 


954, 256, 258,260 & 262 Hast Third Street, St. Paul. Minn. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY AT LOWEST MARKET RATES. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


A $40 weEEhy 


| am t 


EIGHT a 












NORTHWESTERN PAINT WORKS. 


READY MIXED HOUSE PAINTS, 


Barn, Roof and Fence Paints. 
COLORS IN OIL, WHITE AND TINTED LEADS. 
WRITE FOR COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 


T. L. BLOOD & CO., Manufacturers, 
JACKSON STREET, CORNER LEVEE, m ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Detroit Fire and Burglar Proof. 
Safes and Vault Doors. 


COMBINATION LOCKS PUT ON OLD SAFES. | 


Locksmithing and Electric or Mechanical Bell Hanging | 
Safe Opening and Repairing a Specia!ty. 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS; 
C. C. MILES, Gen’l Agent, ROASTERS,GRINDERS. 
385 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn 


June ’83—cu. | First Quality Goods a Specialty. 


aan. w.s.orrox. | (\UERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYOK, 


RHODES & MORTON IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
(Successors to BREUER & RHODES), DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 


Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, FOURTH, SIBLEY and FIFTH STS., 


Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, ST. PAUL, MINN. 









Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 


New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 


| April, "83—cu. gr. Fau., Mum. | T. WM. SWEM, 









weane"FOR $12 — Portrait Pholwerapher 
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LENGTH OF BARREL 22 TO 28 INCHES. 


GOOD WITH SHOT AT 100 YARDS. 438 WABASHA STREET, 


EVANS’ 26-SHOT SPORTING MAGAZINE GUN OC Pah = -  nariexw. 


SHOOTS TWENTY-SIX SHOTS IN SIXT SECONDS, 
With Either Ball or Shot Cartridge, Without Removing from the Shoulder. 


It is the Best Gun in the World Ferearssersmau Game, agit can pe Large and Artistic Portraits a Specialty. 
NO HAMMER IN THE WAY. THROWING DOWN THE GUARD EJECTS, LOADS AND COCKS, S 


The Evans is without exception the most accurate, longest ranged easiest loaded, qnickest fired, best con- 


structed, simpliest and most perfect breech loading gun in the world. Itis 44 calibre, centre fire, 22 to 28 NORTHERN PACIFIC V IEWS. 


inch barrel, Engraved Black Walnut Stock, and sighted with graduated sights up to 1200 yards. 


Good for all Large Game | Good for all Small Game 
Sith Dal laecae’ 1.200 Yards | (ona Mo bantiise at’ 100 Yards, F. JAY HAYNES, 
WHAT IS SAID OF THE EVANS.—UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 
“The Evans has been my constant companion for two years, I have shot Sixty Buffaloes at a run, and pennies from Official Photographer, N.P.R.R. 
between my wite’s fingers at 40 paces.”—Kit Carson, Jr. _ ‘I have used the Evansin competition with the Sharp ARCO 6b.T 
Winchester and Ballard, it beats them vy ae —- a ore ne yt axe Te ge i F . “9 
can clean out hole band of Indians alone with it. shall recommend them wherever I go,”—Texas Jack. “ a a . 
is the strongest shooting gun Lever putto my shoulder, and as for accuracy It can't be beat.” I know it to be the best Is publishing the largest collection of Stereoscopic Views in 
n in the market.”—J. A. Boyd, of Yates’ Sharpshooters. This Repeating Gun is superior to all others, the West, comprising all places of interest along the Northern 
‘or by the use of new patents it can be used fer all kinds of game, large or small, and puts Pacitic Railroad, from Lake Superior to the Pacific + cean, in- 
double barrel guns way out of sight for quick and effective shooting. We guarantee every gun cludin the famous 
riectin every respect. We wilisell ee oY Ay 22inch oe = $12, “ tes ios deeavtinesa , 
ifo d before April Ist, en slotis sold they cannot be boug 0 " 7 » 
Bante es sadn ahaaaae Dut buy the gun at —o bad this Oat cad a $4. G9 with ordety the balance ean YELLOW S { ONE NATIONAL PARK. 
verti t will n. We willsen 6 gun C. O. D. ou sen a | 2 
eashan ton Unaoenn oiee wiles f you send full amount of cash with order, we will send 26 2,000 Subjects. Send for 1884 Catalogue. 


pe pate at the Express Office when you receive the gun. 
al 


d 25sh idgesfree. Price of Shot Cartridges $2 erhundred. Ball Cartridges $1.50 per hundred, | : q 
We are able to make thic extraordinary offer because we tb anf twenty thousand dollars worth of these guns at E & H J ANTHONY, 597 Broadway, New York, 


one-third the actual cost you will never get another such bargain, and you can readily sell it from $30 to $40, nd 


Se 
momen aogtsrored Letre| World Mfg Co. 122 Nassau Street, New Yor. | a+ ’  ‘Easreew AcEyrs 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 
FIVE squaws voted in Skagit Precinct, Wash. Ter., 
at the last election. 


| 


THE people of Deer Lodge, Montana, propose to 


get up a $10,000 free public library, and E. L. Bon- 
ner alone has offered $1,000 toward the project. 





A SIXTEEN-OUNCE nugget from the Cceur d’ Alene 
claim of Osborne, Mahony & Buckingham is on ex- 
hibition at the Brick Saloon, on Front Street. It is 
a very handsome pocket piece, and valued at about 
$275. — Montana Missoulian. 


THE Kittitas Localizer says A. H. Bender, of Wen- 
atchee, raises considerable tobacco every year at his 
mountain home, which is situated some ten or twelve 
miles from the Wenatchee, and a few miles from the 
Peshastin. The tobacco is said to be of excellent 
quality, and in that locality grows to great perfection. 


THE Northern Pacific bridge across St. Louis Bay, 
between Duluth and Superior, when completed will 
be one of the greatest railroad bridges in the North- 
west. It will be nearly one mile in length, and will 
be composed of three sections. The draw will be 246 
feet long, the fixed truss span 160 feet, and the pile 
bridging 4,290 feet, making the total length 4,696 
feet. 


THE citizens of Butter Creek, in Umatilla County, 
are quite elated over the prospect of cheap fuel. 0. 
F. Thompson of that place has laid in a supply of 
coal taken from a ledge near the headwaters of But- 
ter Creek, that beats the Seatle coal by a consider- 
able majority. The vein is owned and worked by 
Rothschild and others from Pendleton, and is at pres- 
ent writing about three feet in thickness, which 
increases as they go deeper.— Walla Walla Union. 


THE vote of Dakota on November 4th was larger 
than that of either of eight States, the votes of which 
are given below: 

SI iattihiascbsaiainsnateninninuiesanstesudpente sgubbinauamninsatiimnsnesitinall 85,85 
New Hampshire 
I cadeshehcaune 
Vermont. 
Florida...... 
DIOROR 20. cecocccccceccees ones 
Rhode Island........... 
Delaware sekanuiene 
SN Nicidhisdsitgcsidsnamcienunenasnens 









THE Washington National Republican publishes an 
interview with Miss Crossthwaite, of that city, who 
has spent the summer at Jamestown, where she pur- 
chased a claim from an old friend, slept on it every 
night for six months, aud now goes back to Wash- 
ington restored to health, and to be the owner, as she 
says, of a claim worth $2,500, the earnings of one 
summer in Dakota. She is delighted with her expe- 
rience, both as to its benefit to her health and its 
financial success. 


THE opening of the Thunder Bay Colonization Rail- 
road is attracting considerable attention at Winnipeg. 
It is proposed to construct the road within the mu- 
nicipalities of Port Arthur and Needing and adjacent 
to crown lands to the northwest thereof, passing 
through the valley of the Whitefish River, and unit- 
ing with the American system of railways at a point 
on the Pigeon River—the international boundary —- 
near Arrow Lake. The line with which it is intended 
to connect is now under construction —the Duluth & 
Iron Range road. The estimated cost is $1,296,000. 


A NUMBER of persons are talking of forming a 
colony to settle on lands in the new county of Logan, 
on the line of the proposed extension of the South- 
western Railroad. of free 
Government land, the Northern Pacific railroad com- 
pany has over 200,000 acres of choice grazing and 
agricultural land for salein that county, which can 
be purchased at from $1.50 to $2.50 per acre. Par- 
ties desiring information in reference to these and all 
other railroad lands should apply to W. K. Smith, 
local land agent Northern Pacific Railroad, Lisbon. 
— Lisbon (Dakota) Star. 


Besides any amount 


A TWENTY-ONE pound specimen from the Cable 
mine, and valued at about $4,000, was shown a re- 
porter at Clark & Larabie’s bank recently. It is 
so rich in gold that it is difficult to determine 


which would be more proper to call it, gold-bearing 
rock, or rock-bearing gold. The specimen is larger 


than one’s two fists and is studded with nuggets from 
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| the size of a hazlenut down, and the space interven- 

| ing between these nuggets is almost completely 
covered with heavy flakes of the precious metal. 
The specimen is almost solid gold and is as pretty a 
sight as one would care to look upon — Butte Inter- 
Mountain. 


APARTY of Chinamen are making arrangements 
to take the water from the Umatilla River a mile 
above the junction, to cover the bars on the Colum- 
bia, lying about five miles below. These bars have 
been worked for the past twenty years, and have 
always paid the Chinamen wages with their rockers. 
They strip from eight to ten feet of the top dirt be- 
fore reaching pay, but with this they average from 
one dollar to one dollar and a half per day. With 
cheap water, which they can get from the Umatilla 
River with less than six miles of ditch, there is 
ground enough to work two hundred men, who can 
average above expenses from two dollars to two and 
a half dollars per day. The cost of the ditch would 
not exceed $1,000 or $1,200 per mile.— Walla Walla 
Union. 


THE Rocky Mountain Husbandman says Montana 


people are to a great extent returning to the use of | 


Montana flour. Last year the bulk of Montana grain 
was frost bitten and the flour inferior. This year it 
is as good as was ever made from soft wheat, and the 
bread from it is not so dry or tough as from Dakota 
or Minnesota flour. Even many of those who use the 
imported flour now use Montana flour with it to over- 
come these objections. Although not quite so white, 
it is claimed to be better for all purposes than the 
imported flour and is considerable cheaper. For hot 
biscuits, pies and cakes, the Husbaundman says Mon- 
tana flour is superior to any other brand. It believes 
the wheat growing industry, which was @eépressed 
by the importing mania, is revived for good, and 
that with perhaps a fourth of the crop grown of hard 
wheat Montana will supply her own markets. 


A Goon SHow1ina.—A gentleman who came up 
this week from the new agricultural country known 
as Horse Heaven, brought with him some good speci- 
mens of corn, and also some extra fine potatoes, grown 
at the ranch of Mr. Webber, one of the pioneer set- 
tlers in that region. The potatoes are especially fine 
and large, and show that those who have located on 
that untried soil are not going to be disappointed in 
their effort to farm without irrigation. Another 
gentleman recently from the same section reports 
that Mr. George Davis is raising corn, rice-corn, 
melons and vegetables of various kinds. The Horse 
Heaven country lies in the eastern part of this county 
and south and east of the flourishing towns of Prosser 
and Kinney, on the Yakima River. There is yeta 
vast amount of fine land in that region open for set- 
tlement, and the experience of those who have tested 
the producing capacity of the soil during the past 
season ought to be entirely satisfactory. — Yakima 
( Washington Ter.) Signal. 


WE are informed that during his visit to the Coeur 
d’Alene mines, Sir Rose Price, who passed through 
this city a few days since, invested a Jarge sum in 
mining property, one of his purchases being the 
famous Mother lode. From a gentleman who accom- 
panied the English capitalist to and from the camp, 
we are told that it is the intention of the new owner 
to develop the ledge and ascertain what it contains, 
but work will not probably commence until next 
spring. This investment, and the fact that foreign 
capital has once been put into claims, will prove to 
be a greater benefit to the camp than years of hard 
work, as it attracts the attention of other moneyed 
men who will hasten to invest in such property. It 
is quite probable that next year the country that 
received such a set back during the past season will 
again come into prominence, especially as the prod- 
ucts indicate that it is one of the richest sections on 
the slope. We look for another rush in that direction 
during 1885, but it will not commence in the dead 
of winter. — Spokane Falls Review. 

MINNEAPOLIS real estate has proved profitable as an 
investment. Minnesota farms have yielded good re- 
turns to the farmer, and are. good security for loans. 
No place offers greater advantages than Minneapolis 
to parties making investments in real estate or in 


the different kinds of manufacturing. Marsh & Bart- 
lett, Minneapolis, have had ten years’ experience 
in handling city, agricultural, and manufacturing 
property. They have large lists of choice property, 








improved and unimproved, in the city; farms and | day. 
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GIVES BARGAINS IN 
Knabe Pianos, Hazelton, Fisher and other 


Pianos, and Clough and Warren Organs. 
* 96 E: Third St. . . ST. PAUL. 








wild lands in Minnesota, Dakota, and Wisconson, 
with mills and other manufacturing establishments. 
They have made a specialty of loaning money for 
Eastern parties, and have superior advantages for 
making safe and permanent loans to net owner eight 
per cent. Their farm loans are guaranteed, principal 
and interest. They solicit correspondence and offer 
best of reference, East and West. 
bi 


Reliable and Profitable Investments. 


In publishing information of the Northwest coun- 
try for the benefit of our Eastern and foreign readers, 
we are very careful to be reliable when speaking on 
personal matters. 

We know there is great call in the Eastern States 
and in Europe for reliable information as regards 
financial agents in this part of the country. Thou- 
sands wish to make investments here, or place money 
on loans, who cannot visit this section in person. 
They are often deterred from doing this, or at least 
greatly delayed in their operations, through not 
knowing of some reliable and trusty financial local 
agent. They, of course, want to deal with men of 
reliability, responsibility and business experience. 

To such intending investors we can safely recom- 
mend Messrs. MacMaster, Burnham & Co., of Fergus 
Falls, Minnesota. They are men of tried experience 
and trust. They have already had large foreign 
interests placed in their hands, which they have man- 
aged with great ability and profit to their clients. 
They are the leading financial agents of that section 
of the Northwest. They are agents for the Dundee 
Mortgage and Trust Company, of Scotland; the 
Dundee Land Company, of Scotland; the Red River 
Land and Water Power Company, and the Fergus 
Falls Gas and Mill Company. 

They always have on hand first mortgages on 
farms, drawing seven per cent; also farm and city 
property for sale, and the famed Fergus Falls water 
power for lease, and are dealers in all kinds of 
county, municipal and school bonds. They solicit 
correspondence. 

. -eoor 





A Choice Investment. 


If you have $500 or $1,000 to invest, put it in 
Minneapolis property. Maben, White & LeBron’s 
addition, Western Avenue and Fourteenth Street 
North, offering the best prospects for a handsome 
profit. Choice lots in this addition are offered for one- 
half the price asked for adjoining property. It is only 
one and one-half miles from West Hotel, and on sireet 
ear line. A $20,000 school house, just completed, 
gives employment for eight teachers, and already has 
over four hundred scholars. Send for circulars, ete. 
Minneapolis Equitable Investment Company, C. B. 
Maben, president and manager. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung 
Affections, also a positive and radical cure for Nerv- 
ous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after hav- 
ing tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive anda 
desire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

ere inact 

PERSONAL.— White Beaver (Dr. Frank Powell) 
will remainin St. Paul permanently. Office Fourth and 
Cedar streets. Every Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
Dr. Aix Macdonald, assistant. 

















JOHNSTON’S 
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FLUID BEEF 


Is manufactured in the form of Paste, hermetically sealed, contains the Albumen and Fibrine, as well as the Extract of the Beef, and isa highly nutri- 
tious article of food. In the Lancet of November 11, 1865, Baron Liebig says: 


_ ‘Were it possible to furnish the market at a reasonable price with a preparation of meat combining in itself the albuminous together with the extractive 
principles, such a preparation would have to be preferred to the ‘Extractum Carnis,’ for it would contain ALL the nutritive constituents of meat.” 


THE ABOVE IS JUST WHAT 


JOHNSTON ’S F'I.UID BEBF 


Eias Accomplished. 


I will pay $1,000 into any charitable institution in the State of Minnesota if there is not more nutritive and life-giving 
properties contained in one pound of “Johnston’s Fluid Beef” than there is in 100 pounds of Liebig’s Extract, or any similar 


preparation. 


AZAiA'A'A 
ooo8 


PACKAGES: 


G1, VOUMECES ...ccccccccccsccccccccsoccscesess jaceeneanneneean 
es, OR rsindnncecwcnconaisssactsssenececiacssescauanekess 
bey, TINGE ec tassnccnsitnncsccccasssddscasacsestesaenssecnsé 

Bs NR Sidr tsthcdibidiathbnds stminlasidedbataatenincceses 








a ULGraed inde ac 


RETAIL. 


savin ieeniniatiadbbidiitcel staat aac ia aaeiaatan ia Se $ .35 


penansdaddesen, oodtddnacedeadsinansaedbebeisedeaeksncoapnssdeceaees 1.75 


No. 4— Boxes of one and two dozen. 





——WHOLESALE ' 

DOZEN. GROSS. 

$3.00 $36.00 Less 10 per cent 
5.00 60.00 | on orders for $100 
8.50 102.00 | net, on the Rebate 
16.00 192.00 ) System. 


Nos. 1 and 2— Two dozen in box, one gross in case. 
No. 3—One dozen in box, half gross in case. 


GEO. BROUGHAM, 78 & 80 West Jackson Street, Chicago, 


Sole Manufacturer for the United States. 
ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphia, 


Eastern Depot. 


ROSSITTER, & SKIDMORE, 
New York Agents. 





Northwestern Millers. 


G. N. KINEISLILY & Co., 


Oak Grove Mills, Moorhead, Minn, 2 


BRANDS: 
‘*CHARTER OAK,” 

PRIDE OF THE VALLEY, = 

HAPPY THOUGHT.” 





Merchant Millers. 


Please mention this paper. 


Tower City Mills, Tower City, Dak, 


BRANDS: 
**TowER City BEST,”’ 
““EARLY RISER.” 











Cuas. A. PILLspuRY & Co., 


Merchant Miillers, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


MILLS:; anchor 


PAGE FLOUR MILLS, 


600 BBLS. CAPACITY, 


MANUFACTURE, FROM CHOICE No.1 HARD WHEAT, BEST 


PATENT AND BAKERS’ FLOURS. 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 


J. V. HORNING, Gen. Man. 


PILLSBURY B. ) 
EXCELSIOR. f 


Daily Capacity 7,600 Bbls, 


FERGUS FLOUR MILLS 


(ROLLER PF.OCESS), MANUFACTURE 


FANCY PATENT, A No, 1, STANDARD PATENT, 


MON ARCEFrL. 
Fergus Falis, Minn. J. V. HORNINC, Manager. 





W. D. WASHBURN, President. 


The Washburn 


J. E. STEVENS, Jr., Manager. 





W. D. HALE, Treasurer. 


Mill Company, 


MERCHANT MILLERS, ~ 


Minneapolis, 


LINCOLN MILL, 


ANOKA, MINN. 
CAPACITY 800 BARRELS. 


BRAWOS : 


WASHBURN’S BEST, 
LINCOLN. 


Jan. °84, cu. 





Winn. 


PALISADE MILL, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
CAPACITY 1500 BARRELS. 


FRoyal Rose, 
PALISADE. 


Portland Wholesale Houses. 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 
THE LEADING HOUSE OF PORTLAND. 


CHAS. A. MALARKEY, 


WHOLESALE DEALER 


Fish, Poultry, Oysters and Game 


N. W. corner Fourth and Morrison Sts., 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 

Fresh Salmon packed in ice for shipment to any part of the 

United States. 


J. LOEWENBERG, PorTLano. P. GOLDSMITH, New York. 


GOLDSMITH & LOEWENBERG, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STOYESand RANGES 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


META LS. 


84 & 86 Front Street, Portland, Ore. 
New York Office: TEMPLE COURT. H—CU 


CORBETT, FAILING & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


HARDWARE, IRON AND STEEL 


—AGENTS FOR— 


DUPONT’S GUNPOWDER. 
H—4cu 81 & 83 Front St., Portland, Ore. 


KELLY, DUNNE & CO.. 


Importers and Dealers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Varnish, Brushes, Etc. 
Also Proprietors of the 
PHCENIEIX OIL WORKS, 
Manufacturers and Refiners of 


LUBRICATING AND ILLUMINATING OILS. 





We carry and have tte. on hand the largest assortment in 

the Northwest of Fairbanks’ Lard Oil, Sperm ‘Signal Gil, Cylin- 

der Oil, Valve Oil, Engine Oil, West Virginia Oil, Car Oil, Head 

Light Oil, and every description of Oils for Railroads, Mills and 

Mining Purposes. 

Store, 42 Front Street. Works, (2th Street, between J and K 
PORTLAND, OREGON- 


Would be pleased to open correspondence with parties desir- 
ing to place their goods in this market. H.— CU 





A. Cc. PETTITT, 


PLUMBER, GAS & STEAM FITTER 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


A large supply of Sewer Pipe constantly 
on hand. Agent for the Page Steam 
Heater. A good assortment of Iron and 
Wood Pumps always in Stock. Allorders 
for Goods or Work promptly attended to. 


















































STEEL RAILS 
GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


wo 7F7e WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


A.—4. 


Chicago Forge & Bolt Co. 


BOLT MAKERS. 


MACHINE BOLTS. LAG SCREWS 


RODS and BOLTS for BRIDGES 
and BUILDINGS. 


BOLTS MADE TO ORDER. HOT PRESSED NUTS 


Send for Price List. 


Works at Office, 93 Lake Street, 
SOUTH CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 
June "A —cu. 


NEW YORK 


Locomotive Works, 


ROME, IW. Y-.- 


New York Office, 
34 Pine Street. 


CALUMET IRON & STEEL CO, 


Chicago, T1l., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PiG METAL, OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 


Heavy Steel Castings, 


BAR IRON AND NAILS. 


August, '83--cu. 


C. H. GRAVES & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN., 


Wholesale Dealers in 


DALT, LIME, CEMENT, 
PLASTER PARIS, ETC. 


Car Lead lots shipped everywhere at lowest Freight Rates, 
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=“ PALDWLN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS,  iiivtn 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges and tem- 
plates. Like parts of different engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


ssemcmems Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
a Sy Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 


= Illustrated catalogues furnished on application of customer. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 








ALD SIZES. 


Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to Passenger a ment, Lo- 
comotive and Tender Trucks. Gold Medals awarded at Boston and Atlanta Expositions for the BEST, SAFEST and most 
ECONOMICAL wheel in use. 74 manufactured in 1877 ; 13,000 in 1881. Facilities for making 20,000 in 1882. 


A. G. DARWIN, President. Cc. H. ANTES. Secretary. J. C. BEACH, Treasurer. 


detected ded Ved dG dean » 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 
Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 
PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 
March, ’& au. 


Heavy Rails, Light Rails, 
RAILWAY FASTENINGS, 

SS. edited ae 

a we a 8 








CAMBRIA IRON CO., 


Office, Works, 
218 South Fourth St., Johnstown, 
D4. Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsylvania. 


PENINSULAR CAR WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 


OPERATING CAR WORKS at DETROIT and ADRIAN, MICH, 
AND DETROIT STEAM FORGE. 


FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


BEST HAMMERED IRON AXLES. 


CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. 
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MINNEWAUKEN, 


COUNTY SEAT OF BENSON COUNTY. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Section 15, Township 153, Range 66. 





Minnewaukan is located on the t:-rminus of the Jamestown 
& Northern branch of the Northern Pacific railroad, at the 
west end of Devil’s Lake, on a high ery em of land over- 
looking from every part of the town that beautiful sheet of 
water. 

At Minnewaukan there is a good steamboat landing with 
two steamboats making regulur trips between it and Fort 
Totten. and points on the eastern end of the lake, and a 
gravelly beach making delightful drives for tourist and 
health seekers. 

Minnewaukan is ninety miles north of Jamestown, mid- 
way between the Northern Pacific, railroad and the Interna- 
tional boundary will be the Division headquarters, and the 
only town on the Northern Pacific Railr.ad located on 
Devil’s Lake. 

The famous Mouse River and Turtle Mountain country is 
more directly tributary to it than to any other railroad 
town, and the immense emigration to all the country 
west and northwest of Devil’s Lake must pass ti rough this 
town and make it their supply point and market for years. 

The surrounding country is a rertile. undulating prairie, 





Geo. H. Babcock, Prest.  §, Wilcox, Vice-Prest. E. H. Bennett, Secty. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


WatTeR TUBE STEAM BOILERS, 
GLASGOW : : NEW YORK: 


Nat. W. Pratt, Treasurer. 










107 HOPE STREET. 80 CORTLANDT 8ST, 
—— lee nies 
Branch Offices: a Branch Offices: 
eee Oliver Street. wate <- 


707 Market Street. 


1 NEW ORLEANS: 
: 54 Carondelet St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
561 Mission St. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
82 North Fifth St. 
PITTSBURGH: = 
98 Fourth Avenue. * 


CHICAGO: 
64 South Canal St. & 


CINCINNATI: 


~ = HAVANA: 
64 West Third St. 9 >. 


RON San Tenacio, 





HUSSEY, BINNS « Co., 








rich. deep soil, abundantly productive, meandered by streams | 


and dotted with lakes. 
whole West for the selection of a home as is offered by this 
rapidly-settling country, tributary to Minnewaukan. 

All branches of business are open and nv fairly intelli- 
zent and industrious business man can fail to build up a 
ucrative business. 

The moderate prices at which we offer lots in Minnewau- 
kan insures the investor large profits. No other town in 
North Dakota of equal prominence has been placed in 
the market. 

The town is jointly owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road company and a syndicate, who will both show their 
confidence in the town by making substantial improve- 
ments. 





TERMS OF SALE : 


One-fourth Cash, balance Six, Nine and Twelve 
Months, at 7 per cent. Interest. 


The plat is now on sale at the office of 


Nickeus, Wilbur & Nichols, 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


For information, plats and prices, call on or address 


D. L. WILBUR, 


Trustee for Syndicate, 


JAMESTOWN, D. T., o1 


GEN’L LAND AGENT, N.P.R.R. 


ST. PAUL, Minn 


Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating 


A USEFUL TRADE EASILY LEARNED. 





< 








et riz 
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PRICE $3 50 In order to po a ee r, Wo for a 
. * convenient and portable PLA 

APPARATUS, with which any one can do the LATING 
ity of Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating, on Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Knives, Forks and Spoons, I have made 
the above low-priced set, consisting of Tank lined with Acid- 
Proof Cement, Three Cells of Battery that will deposit 
30 pennyweights of metal a day, Hanging Bars, Wire, 
Gold Solution, one quart of Silver Solution and half a 
gallon of Nickel. Alsoabox of Bright Luster, that will 
give the metal the bright and lustrous appearance of fin. 
ished work. Remember, these solutions are not exhausted, 
but will PLATE any number of articles, if the simple Book 
of Instructions is followed. Anyone can do it. A Wom- 
an’s Work. FOR EIFTY CENTS EXTRA, will send 
Six Chains or+ Rings that can be Gold Plated and sold 
for Two Dollars more than the whole outfit costs) Our Book 
“GOLD AND SILVER FOR THE PEOPLE,’ which offers 
unrivaled inducements to all, sent Free. If not suecess- 
ful, can be returned and exchanged for MORE THAN 
ITS VALUE. REMEMBER, this is a practical outfit 
and I will warrant it, or it can be returned at my expense. 
Will be sent C. O. D., if desired, upon receipt of $1.50, balance 
to be collected when delivered. Next size outfit, with Tank 
12x10x6, onl S.OO. TRY IT. Profits over 300 
percent. BOOK SENT FREE. Address 


FREDERICK LOWEY, 96 and 98 Fulton St., N.Y. 


No equal opportunity exists in the | 
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PITTSBURGH, 


Manufacturers of HAMMERED, CRUCIBLE, CAST STEEL SHOVELS, 


And the only Plain Back Crucible, Cast Steel Locomotive Scoops made. Guaranteed Superior to 
any inthe Market. For Sale by 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., Chicago. ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul, Minn. 
F. 4 en. 


ORERAR, ADAMS & ©O., Pennsylvania Steel Company, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN MANUFACTURERS OF 


Railway Supplies, STEEL RAILS 


FROGS, CROSSINGS, SWITCHES 


JESSOP’S ENGLISH STEEL, pi 
And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal RAILWAY MATERIAL, 
IRON WIRE ROPE WORKS AT STEELTON, PENN. 


tor Hoisting and Mining Purposes. Office: 208 S. 4th St., Phila. 
ll AND 13 FIPTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. New York Office: 160 Broadway. 


__ 'FHE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 
Galena Engine, Coach and Car Olul. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 16° BELOW ZERO. 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 
ijemonstrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 


“er GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


OHAS. MILLER, Pres't and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 








cabivigis THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL. STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 
Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 


ALSO 


Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 
Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
&amps, and General Railway Specialties. 











BOSTON, 
45 Summer Street» 


NEW YORK, 
100 Beekman Street. 


CHICACO, 
Franklin & Ontario Sts. 
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MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


RATLIUWAT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


Wrrnovut CHANGE, CONNECTING wiTH THE FAST 
TRAINS OF ALL LINES FOR THE 





EAST AND SOUTHEAST! | 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anv FORT DODGE. 


Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississipr1 VALLEY, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONI.Y LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LUA VENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Pactric, 
and Arcaison, Topeka & Sanre Fe Raiiways. 


EP" Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Besthern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 


REMEMBER | The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 

* LOUIS RAILWAY are composed of Com- 
fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebrated 
PALACE DINING CARs. P 


150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, ete., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


Gen’! Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Y ALL ODDS 
«Best EQUIPPED 


ee 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 





Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago and Council 
Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred by all well-posted trav- 
elers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line between 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard (Green 
Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, Minn., Cedar Rapids, 
Des Moines, Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
lowa, Freeport, Elgin and Rockford, IL 

Among a few of the numerous points of superiority enjoyed 
by the patrons of this road, are its DAY COACHES, which 
are the finest that human art and ingenuity can create; its 


PALATIAL SLEEPING CARS, 
which are models of comfort and elegance; its 


PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, 


which are unsurpassed by any; and its 
WIDELY CELEBRATED 


NORTHWESTERN DININC CARS, 


the like of which are not run by any other road anywhere, In 
short, it is asserted that 


IT IS THE BEST EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest and West of Chicago, | 


business centres, summer resorts and noted hunting and fishing 
yrounds are accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls nearly 6,000 miles of road and has over 
four hundred passenger conductors constantly caring for its 
millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route, AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell them. 
It costs no more to travel on this route, that gives first-class ac- 
comodations, than it does to go by the poorly equipped roads, 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort papers, or 
other information not obtainable at your local ticket office, 


er R. S. HAIR, 


General Passenger Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry, Chicago, IL. 


NO LINE OF RAILWAY IN TH UNITED STATES HAS DONE MORE TO DEVELOP THE 


CREAT WEST and NORTHWEST 


—— THAN THE 


CHICAGO, ROOK 
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8. R. CABLE, President and Gen’) Manager. 


BDWARD B. SMITH. TOWNSEND DAVIS 


SMITH & DAVIS, 
General Insurance Agents 


(AND FORWARDERS), 


FIRE, LAKE, CANAL AND OCEAN SUR-" 
‘ . RENT wa At own 


Office, 200 Main Street, Buffalo. N. Y. 








—CHICACO. 





LAND & PACIFIC. 


—/ IT RUNS TWO 
FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
EACH WAY, DAILY, 
Between CHICAGO and 
MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
ATCHISON, 
LEAVENWORTH and 
KANSAS CITY. 


Its train equipment consists 
of 
Magnificent Reclining 
Chair Cars, 
Pullman Palace Sleep- 
ing and Buffet Cars, 
World-famous Dining 
Cars, and 





apd, McNally & Co, 
ym Chicage. 5 Most Elegant and 


Roomy Day Cars. 
&2™ Rates of tare always as low as the lowest. Baggage checked through. Tickets sold to destination. 49 


E. ST. JOHN, Gen’l Ticket and Pass. Agent. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. ¢NGRAVIN¢ 
R ALL 


HOTO €ncravine @ LUST 


I : ADVERTISING 
> 67 Park Place NEw YORK PURPOSES 





THE NORTHWEST, JANUARY, 1885. 


UNION BRASS MP. C0, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAR TRIMMINGS, 


THE 
1 it ! ! 
Hartley Reclining and Revelring Chai 
(now in use on many of the leading Railroads), 
Revoivinc Carrs FoR Partor Cars, 
AND THE CELEBRATED 


SEARLE HOT WATER HEATER, 


The most popular and best Heater extant. 


THE ORME LOCOMOTIVE VALVE, 


ALSO WOOD CEILINGS FOR CARS, 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET, 





| WORKS: OFFICE: 
| 97 to 109 Ohio St. 103 Ohio St. 
| J. HALL DOW, Prest. 


D.—4. 


C.B. ROGERS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


LATEST IMPROVED 


Wood Working 
Machinery, 





Car Builders, Planing Mills, Cabinet, Carriage, 
Railroad Shops, House Builders, Sash, 
Door and Blind Makers. 


WAREROOMS: 109 LIBERTY STREET. NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT TO 


RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHANICS. 


SIBLE YS 
Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

(Ge Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. 0. SIBLEY, Prest., 
Franklin, Pa. 





F.—8. 


AMERICAN 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, 60c. 


A complete model Incandescent Electric 
Lamp, with Battery, Stand, Globe, Platina 
Burner, Wire, Etc., with instructions for put- 
ting in perfect operation, will be sent, postpaid, 
for 60 cents. 


FREDERICK LOWEY, 


NO. 96 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
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